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The Love -Watch 


A new story by 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


A story of the Bethany home and events 
‘in the city over the hill.’’ Competent 
judges say it gives an unusually beautiful 
and life-like picture of scenes in those 
last days of the Nazarene. 

Pamphlet form, 60 pages, 20 cts. net. 


Choice Edition fer Lenten Purposes 


We have also prepared a special Lenten 
edition, limited to 400 copies, printed on 
Japanese parchment paper with illumi- 
nated captions, each copy numbered and 
signed by the author. Orders for these 
copies, which are 40 cts. each, and 
bound in stiff covers, will be filled in the 
order in which they are received. 


The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Revised and Enlarged Edition with Illustrations. 


This story has delighted many thousands 
of readers. Nearly 13,000 copies of this 
little book were called for during Decem- 
ber, principally by people who had seen 
it in the hands of friends, as it was ad- 
vertised but little. We have now pre- 
pared an illustrated edition, with title, 
cover design, and full-page drawings by 
MR. CHARLES COPELAND. The author has 
drawn much new material from his notes 
on Syrian shepherd life, and has length- 
ened the story to bring out new shades of 
meaning in the words of the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 

Bound in cloth, cover design in white 
and gold, text of psalm in thirteenth 
century missal letters, with illuminated 
initials and captions. 


50 cts. net 


We still have the original edition in 
pamphlet form at & cts., 50 cts. 
per dozen, and a better edition in 
leatherette covers at 10 cts., $1.00 
per dozen. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street 


New York Chicago 


Sermons by Dr. van Dyke 


The Geen Door 


and Other Sermons 
By Henry van Dyke, D. D. 
With Portrait. 
Pp. 160. 75 cents net. 


poston The Pilgrim Press ciicace 





Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subsoribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Organist (gentleman) of experience desires church 
position. Small salary. F.C. P.,12, care 7he Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a gentlewoman under 35, healthy and ac- 
tive, who is not above house service in the country. 

.00. References exchanged. “ Actine,”’ Box 752, 

ittsburg, Pa. 

A Widower (esires to secure a man and his wife to 
accept the use of a pleasant home in return for the care 


| of two attractive children, twelve and six. Address 


M. E. H., 118 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


Wanted—Children. A lady of refinement, residing 
in a pleasant college town, and possessing a good home, 
desires to care for two or three children. est of ref- 
erences given. Mrs. A. M. B., Lock Box 234, Oberlin, O. 





Housekeeper. Wanted, by middle-aged widow, re- 
fined and companionable, position as housekeeper in 
gentleman’s family, where can have full charge. Best 
= references. Address Mrs. E. N. L., Box 46, Wollaston, 
Mass. 


The Loved Ones in Southern California may 
be looked up, met and helped religiously by the Hotel 
and Hospital a If your friends are here or com- 
ing, write about them to Chaplain Kidder, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (Inclose postage.) 


An American Gentlewoman, having unexcep- 
tionable references, would like an engagement as com- 
panion or housekeeper in a Christian family consisting 
of one person, about middle age. Address S. B.,12, care 
The Congregationakst, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a single lady, three unfurnished, sunny 
rooms with a small family in the country, not over twelve 
miles from Boston. Address, stating terms, which must 
— M. L. U., 12, care The Congregatwnalist, 

ston. 


Chapel Organ Wanted. Any church, society or 
individual having a chapel organ to dispose of, either as 
a gift or for sale, can materially assist a small Home 
Missionary Church in North Dakota, by communicating 
with Rey. L. B. Vaughn, Forman, N. D. 


Housework. Wanted, a young or middle-aged, neat 
Protestant woman to do all the housework except cook- 
ing in family of two adults, in large village twenty miles 
from Boston. Fair wages and good home to the right 
person. Address F.,12,care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


New Methods. An opportunity for a working peo- 
le’s church. New methods, the result of long study, 
hat will increase the effectiveness of religious effort, 

especially with the great middle class and laboring peo- 
ple. Address New Methods, 12, care of The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 

Church Hymunuals Wanted. A struggling mission- 
ary church is in need of a Church Hymnal. The under- 
signed would be pleased to hear from some church that 
has second-hand hymnals in fair condition, which could 
be either donated or offered at very low price. Ad- 
dress E. F. Blanchard, Tallman, N. Y. 


&7,000 will get a bargain incountry property. Frame 
dwelling (brick filled), 18 rooms, improvements; good 
barn, fine old trees, nearly two acres ground. Home or 
summer boarding house. Near station. Water unsur- 
passed. Situated foot-hills Shawangunk Mountains. 
Address 748 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Summer Home near Boston. Subscriber wishes 
to lease his home through summer months. Eleven 


ern conveniences, shady balcony: quiet, retired, amid 
forest trees, near Jamaica Pond and Arboretum. ‘Thirty 
minutes from center of Boston, five-cent fare. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address A. B. C., 12, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 





- Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend anc 

ufe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. GEo. McP. HUNTER, Sec. W. HALL Ropgs, Treas. 








Weekly Offering. Envelopes 


Only 8 cts. per yearly] package, numbered 
and dated, when ordered in quantities ; 10 cts. | 


| only) by the MASSACHUS 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Fran P 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. , 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspontfénce relating te estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Ke A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. 
Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 10) 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H_Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
Aan House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
ze = ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
ries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian sehools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, fi, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND Pus- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, dD. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of che 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 

4 r y. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field cretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

he Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reguisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and selis the books of all other publishers as well as its 
Own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. anc 
22nd St., "New York: Treas. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 


| New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, vD. D., 


rooms, well furnished; open fireplaces, gas range, mod- | eet Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 


>, P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
rrs HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
oe supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice. Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 








| quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 


wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 


| and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
| lishment and support of my roe on Congregational 


Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; ss 


| E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


in small lots. | 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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“ BETTER out than in ’’—that humor that you no- 
tice. To be sure it’s out and all out, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“ 4 RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL” is the title of an 
interesting criticism by Charles Mulford Robinson 
of the Boston & Albany R. R. artistic suburban sta- 
tions and landscape gardening. It is reissued in 
pamphlet form and may be secured by addressing 
A. S. Hanson, General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


SPECIAL Low RATES VIA THE NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—To points in the West and Southwest. 
Round trip Homeseckers’ tickets and one-way Col- 
onist tickets on sale March 15 and April 5 and 19. 
Also one-way Settlers’ tickets to points in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Wyoming each 
Tuesday during March and April. Write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


Wuy Not SAVE Monery?-—It is hard to under- 
stand why women who are anxious to economize 
should ever purchase furniture in the retail section 
of the eity. By taking the little added time of a 
journey to Cana? Street, they can save from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. of the cost. It stands to reason 
that the Paine Furnithre Co. could not have grown 
to be the largest retail furniture store in this country 
except by reason of genuinely low prices. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 15 and 29, 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 

INTERESTING TO AMERICANS.— Western Canada 
will soon become the supply depot for wheat for 
Great Britain. During the past year about 50,000 
Americans went from the United States to Canada. 
Most of these settled upon farm lands, and the 
writer is informed by agents of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment that the greatest success has followed the 
efforts of nearly all. To their friends on this side of 
the boundary line the fullest assurance is given of 
the prosperity that is in store for them. There will 
always be a splendid market for all the grain, cattle 
and other produce that can be raised in Western 
Canada, and with the advantages offered of a free 
homestead of 160 acres of land, and other lands 
which may be bought cheaply, an excellent climate, 
splendid school system, educational advantages of 
the best, what more isrequired? The husbandman 
gets more return for money than in any other coun- 
try in the world. 








OUR CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE.—The gal- 
lery floor in the rear of our bookstore at 14 Beacon 
Street has been extended to make room for a per- 
manent exhibit of church and Sunday school ap- 
pliances. Here one may sit down and compare 
the various bookkeeping methods used by pastors, 
superintendents, clerks, secretaries, treasurers and 
librarians, and the record-books, blanks, card sys- 
tems, ete., prepared for the conduct of church, 
Sunday school, home department and library busi- 
ness. Here, also, he may look over communion 
services with individual cups; collection plates; 
maps; charts; cradle and honor rolls; blackboards, 
etc.— great variety as well as the best books treat- 
ingtof church and Sunday school work in its vari- 
ous branches. It is also a cosy place to sit and 
rest, or meet a friend or write a letter. Visitors 
are alwsys welcome, whether purchasing or not. 
Our bookstore has expanded its business so rapidly 
in recent years that it is somewhat in the condition 
of a youth who is outgrowing his clothes. Changes 
are now being made in the Congregational House 
basement floor which when completed will afford 
about 1,000 square feet additional space for needed 
shipping and storage facilities for the Publishing 
Society. In the busiest seasons the bookstore 
sends out about two tons of periodical mail daily, 
besides nearly 1,000 separate packages of stamped 
mail and express matter. Its postal business is 
how the second largest in Boston. The stock of 
books on the main floor of the bookstore is not 
quite equal in amount to the stock sold during the 
past ninety days. Many besides Congregationalists 
have discovered our ample and well-selected stock 
of books, reasonable prices and prompt, intelligent 
service, and the bookstore is frequently spoken of 
as one of the most attractive in Boston. 








For all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 393 
Who Observe Family Worship 4 396 
The Heart of Society 396 
The Parables of Christ’s Passion: The Judg- 
ment Test—prayer meeting editorial 396 
In Brief 397 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 


The War in the Far East. Il. Rev. J. H. Pettee 398 
The Church’s Dety to Labor. Samuel Gompers 399 
A Case of Sardines. X.—concluded. Charles 
Poole Cleaves 399 
What to Buy for the Kitchen. Anna Barrows 401 
Children’s Spending Money. Lily Rice Foxcroft 402 


Prayer for a Child 402 
Three Gifts—poem. Helen Knight Wyman 403 
Creation Day. Zephine Humphrey 403 


Gifts for the Baby. Caroline Benedict Burrell 403 
First Aid to the Helpless Housekeeper. Ruth 
Allen Benedict 404 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 
Theodore’s Best Enemy. Annie Hamilton Don- 


nell 408 
To Stay at Home Is Best. Marina Everett 409 
The World a Mirror—poem. Abbie Farwell 
Brown 409 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 412 
FOR ENDEAVORERS-— Topic for March 27— April 2 422 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 411 
THE DAILY PORTION—March 20-26 411 
LITERATURE 413 
KANSAS: 
The Laymanate 414 
A Half-Century’s Record 414 
CONNECTICUT 
From Willimantic to Ithaca 414 
Dr. Anderson’s Resignation 414 
A Happy Thirteen-Year Pastorate 415 
Elihu Burritt Memorial 415 
Statistical Connecticut 415 


IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
Interdenominational Conference on Home Mis- 


sions 398 
Maine Figures 411 
Northern New Jersey Conference 415 
From Ohio to Colorado 415 
The Ohio Figures 415 
Evangelism in Nebraska 415 
Accessions to Churches 418 
A Pilgrim Pastorate Closed 421 

LETTERS: 
In and Around Boston 410 
Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 420 
In and Around Chicago 423 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Austin Dobson’s Marriage Hymn—selected poem 402 


A Dip into Recent Books Bearing onthe Home 405 
Is Family Worship a Decadent Institution 406 
The Last Quarter’s Sunday School Lessons 407 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 410 
Record of the Week 416 
Meetings and Events to Come 417 
Marriages and Deaths 417 
Our Readers’ Forum 419 
Platform Nuggets from the R. E. A. Meeting 419 
The Home Missionary Fund 421 
Christian News from Everywhere 422 





THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special oes gg is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there isa age order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 — to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of co 

READING NOTICES, leaded verb tam $0 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 








The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Special Bargain No. 16. 


Messages of the 
Bible 


Edited by Professors SANDERS and KENT 
at much below usual wholesale cost. 
This valuable series of modern aids to Bible 

study have had and are still having a large 
sale. The volumes are of about 250 pages 
each and contain the Scripture arranged in 
chronological order and freely paraphrased, 
accompanied by explanatory comments from 
the standpoint of modern scholarship. 

We have an overstock of a few of the vol- 
umes in the series and for the purpose of 
equalizing our supply we offer the following 
until our surplus is exhausted at 


75 cts. per volume postpaid 
Usual price $1.25 net. 
The following are the volumes offered at a 
reduction. Others in the series are sold as 
usual at $1.25 each. 
OLD TESTAMENT VOLUMES 

Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers. By Prof. 

C. H. Kent. The Old Testament laws codi- 

fied and arranged in the order of their growth. 


Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians. By Prof. J. E. McFApYEN, King’s 
College, Toronto. The historical portion of 
the Old Testament so arranged as to dis- 
tinguish its principal sources. 

NEW TESTAMENT VOLUMES 

Messages of Jesus, According to the Syn- 
optists. By Prof. Tuomas C. HA of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Each b 

Messages of Paul Prof. G. B. STEVENS 

Messages of the Apostles} of Yale. 
Each gives the writings in probable chrono- 
logical order with paraphrase and comment. 
Order early as our supply at this price is 

limited. 


The Piiarim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Special Bargain No. I7. 


Eggleston’s 


Household History 
of the 


United States 


This is a capital book for any family where 
there are young people. It has over 400 large 
pages, with maps, colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations. 

It is written in a very interesting style and 
young people will-read it as they would a 
story, the numerous pictures almost telling 
the story themselves. 

It has always sold and still sells as a $2.50 
book. We have secured a limited number, with 
the gilt letters somewhat tarnished, but other- 
wise perfect. We offer them while they last 
at half price, 


$1.25 each, postpaid. 


If not entirely satisfactory it may be returned 
and price will be refunded. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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MISS FARMER’S NEW BOOK 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





Food & Cookery 
for the Sick 
& Convalescent 


WORK of exceptional interest and im- 
portance by Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
the author of ‘‘ The Boston Cooking 

School Cook Book,’’ etc., designed to meet 
the needs of the trained nurse, the mother, 
or of any one having care of the sick. Con- 
tains hundreds of tested recipes, sugges- 
tions as to diet in various diseages, etc. 


With 60 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. (Postpaid $1.65.) 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 








the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 

Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 

tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 

trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 

For Oatalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


72d year opens Sok. 21. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For cotiogee, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 











Englisb et Geography 
Biography w” Fiction, Etc. 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
With over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
New Biographical Dictionary 
With over 10,000 names of noted persons, birth,death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Should be in Every 
Home, School and Office 


Also Wcbster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x2541n. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 
just issued, printed from same piates as regular edition. 
thas limp covers and round corners. Size:534x85¢x1 yin. 








FREE, **ATestinPronunciation”’ 


instructive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


. G.&C.MERRIAM CO., 


ao ; Yj 


21245 
UNIQUE 


21245 S. S. Workers were asked by us 
to name the most practical songs used 
by them in their work. The result is the 
most UNIQUE song book ever compiled 
for Sunday Schools and Praise Services. 
It is entitled 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE 


Bound in full cloth (Vellum de Luxe) 
$25.00 the hundred. 

“NOTICE.—A postal card will bring to those inter- 
ested a returnable sample of the book: or, if you 


desire, our comprehensive pamphlet describing the 
book, giving many specimen songs. 

SEND for our valuable booklet, FACTS about 
ehurch music. gd sunday-school superintendent 
and worker should have a copy. It is FREE; ask 


for it. 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Beston or Chicago. 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
gr to college graduates of 


all denominations on eyual 
terms. Practical training for 


active pastorate 


Specialization in all depart- 
ments. Courses in Missions and 
Religious Pedagogy. Year opens 


Sept. 30, 1903. 
SCOTLAND, 

In New College, Edinburgh, from 13th to 18th June, 
1904. Lecturers (Forenoon): Prof. G. G. Findlay, D. D., 
Prof. Iverach, D. D., Prof. Curtis, B. D., Prof. Orr, D. D., 
Prof. Dill, LL. D., Prof. Skinner, D. D.: and (Evening) 
Prof. W. P. Paterson, D. D., Prof. A. Crum Brown, M.D., 
F. R. S., Rev. John Watson, D.D., Prof. H. M. B. Reid, 
D.D. Reception on Monday, 13th June, Principal Rainy 
presiding. Tickets for full course,ten shillings, must be 
prepaid, and will be supplied with programs by Rev. 
HUGH MILLER SHANDON, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’slife 
at school fori the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
KivGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are esseutial for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, which has | een pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous phetegraphic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

DR. G. BR. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 








ARE YOU SATISFIED 

with your present position and salary? If not, write us 
for plan and booklet. We have coomenes for Managers, 
Secretaries, Advertising Men, Salesmen, Bookkeepers, 
etc., paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. High grade 


exclusively. 
HAPGOODS (Inc.), 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 












THE NEW HYMN BOOK! 


| 


BY THREE FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
DOANE, KIRKPATRICK AND MAIN. 
256 pages. 276 hymns with music. 
@ne-half new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songs that will always be new. 
If you need a new hymn book you had better see 


DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


before making your choice. 
Substantially bound in cloth, $25 per 100. 


| THE BOOK ITSELF 1S ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Returnable copies for examination matled on request. 








THE BIGLOW 4 MAIN CO., New York — Chicago. 
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The Money 
that You Want 


and find it hard to save, 
can be accumulated 
with the greatest cer- 
tainty and ease through 
an Endowment Policy, 
which protects your 
family while the saving 
is going. on, and fur- 
nishes a profit as well. 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO, OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Prest. Without 
Ry committing 
Home Office: f° genreont Shall 


A action I shall 

NEWARK, < be glad to receive 
N.J s free, particulars and 
abun rates of Endowment 


Policies. 
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Event and Comment 


If there is a preacher who has lost 
his audience, it is only necessary 
for him to announce as his theme 
the home and he will win it back 
again.—IrA LANDRITH. 


“Take this child and nurse it for 
me,” is ’s command concerning 
every little soul put into life. How few 
parents either hear, believe or obey it, 
He knows.—Drnau M. CRaIK. 


Fundamentally the questions of love 
and confidence between parents and 
children underlie the whole social sys- 
tem—not only underlie, but are. Our 
civic life, in the long run, will rise or 
sink as the average family is a success 
or failure.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Communion with God is 
not maintained by any 
one unless it is cultivated. Nor in our 
judgment is it long maintained merely 
as a means of spiritual discipline. The 
man who prays must believe that he se- 
cures something by the act of God, both 
for himself and for others. Habit makes 
a believer expert in prayer. Mind and 
body must work together. Rev. J. H. 
Jowett of Birmingham, Eng., lately told 
his people that the body is a determin- 
ing factor in cultivating power in prayer. 
He said, ‘‘ You can so bias your soul for 
prayer at seven in the morning that your 
soul at seven is ready—I know it.’”? The 
testimony of experience is more valuable 
than any theory. ‘‘What I recommend, 
I have proved,’’ said Mr. Jowett. Let 
any one who would know God better 
try it for himself. If the head of a 
family, let him try it also in the family. 
In this way he can cultivate knowledge 
of God in those he loves best. One sug- 
gestion of Mr. Jowett’s is especially worth 
practicing. It is that some moments of 
silence should close the prayer. ‘It is 
in that lingering moment,” he says, “‘ that 
my Lord comes to me.”’ 


Prayer as a Habit 


We are glad to see 
several theological semi- 
naries enlarging the field 
of their usefulness through conferences 
which bring to seminary halls those who 
may profit in one way or another by 
opportunities extended. On another page 
we give an account of a meeting just 
held under the anspices of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary to which home mission- 
ary workers came from all over the state 
and which evidenced the purpose of the 
seminary under its new administration to 
have its proper share in aggressive Chris- 
tian leadership. Union Seminary an- 
nounces a conference March 25-27, de- 


Theological Semi- 
nary Extension 





signed to present to college men about 
deciding on their life work ‘definite and 
reliable information concerning the op- 
portunities and work of the ministry in 
this country.’”’ The men to conduct it 
seem to have been particularly carefully 
chosen. We note the names of such 
efficient leaders as Drs. Rainsford, A. J. 
Lyman, Josiah Strong, E. T. Devine, 
W. R. Richards, Prof. George A. Coe 
and Mr. Robert E. Speer. One evening 
is to be devoted to personal supervision 
under competent guides, of the work in 
social settlements and rescue missions. 
The conference occuring about the time 
of the Easter holidays in the college will 
doubtless attract a number of college 
seniors who will be guests of the semi- 
nary during their stay. Last year a simi- 
lar conference proved notably successful. 
The day seems to be going by when a 
seminary can isolate itself from the life 
of the Christian world. In addition to 
training effectively its own students it 
must, so far as opportunity permits, 
make itself serviceable to the outsiders 
most naturally amenable to and appre- 
ciative of its influence. 


Messrs. Harry Wade 
Hicks and Don O. 
Shelton, the two younger secretaries of 
the American Board and Home Mission- 
ary Society, have introduced a method of 
missionary institute work among our 
Congregational young people, which is 
of great interest and value. The idea is 
fresh. The work is distinctively that of 
an institute, not of a conference. The 
intelligent groups of young people gath- 
ered at these institutes are not only in- 
terested but instructed, as the recent 
campaign in Michigan bears witness. 
Striking in at Detroit on Saturday two 
interesting sessions were held in First 
Church. On the Sunday following every 
pulpit in the city was occupied by a rep- 
resentative of one of the missionary 
societies and a session of the institute 
was held in the afternoon. Port Huron, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Muskegon and 
Grand Rapids were visited. In every 
case two sessions at least were held. The 
second Sunday the Congregational pul- 
pits in Grand Rapids were occupied by 
representatives of the societies, in addi- 
tion to the institute work. On Monday 
Secretary Ryder was invited to speak at 
the Ministers’ Meeting at the pastor’s 
study in First Church. 


Missionary Institutes 


These institutes are espe- 
cially valuable because they 
bring leading representatives of young 
people in the various churches in contact 


Why Valuable 


with officers and members of mission- 
ary committees and societies to consider 
the subject of missions. They secure 
animated and useful discussions in which 
many take part. They emphasize the 
necessity of spiritual earnestness and 
personal consecration to accomplish mis- 
sionary purposes. They tend to develop 
lines of independent investigation on the 
part of the young people which will be 
permanently carried on in the churches 
through wise use of literature, maps and 
other material. We bespeak for this valu- 
able movement introduced by the younger 
secretaries of these two honored societies 
the cordial co-operation of pastors. Their 
presence and interest are a great help. 
Indeed,’ without these, the movement 
would be of little value. 


i A reputed millionaire died 
Rieti en the other day in New York 
ee stontt ci ix and an cecmmuaiien of his 
possessions has disclosed a pile of bonds 
and many thousands of shares of stocks, all 
practically valueless. His debts amounted 
to $170,000. A careful scrutiny would be- 
yond doubt reveal the collapse of many 
fortunes during the last two years. 
Characters also are crumbling under the 
searchlight of investigation. The after- 
math of commercial prosperity is being 
reaped in Congress, legislatures and 
courts. It is the only way in which the 
safety of society and of the country can 
be secured. The churches, if they would 
have spiritual health and power, cannot 
afford to lag behind the rest of the coun- 
try in setting their houses in order. 
‘‘Blessed are those servants whom the 
lord when he cometh shall find watch- 
ing.”’ i 
It is not mere chance that 
— pees of makes men like President 
viegas™ Eliot in his recent Faneuil 
Hall speech and Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson 
in his article in the Atlantic (March 1) 
champions of individualism. What else 
can be expected from men trained in the 
individualistic Congregational polity? It 
is a vital matter that Dr. Stimson deals 
with in his discussion of The Small Busi- 
ness as a School of Manhood, one coming 
close to the church and its philanthropic 
agencies. For it is an open question as 
to what the ethical and spiritual effect 
will be upon men who are forced to be- 
come servants and not masters, to be 
shut up to taking orders and not giving 
them. If the wage-earner in many 
trades, by the introduction of machin- 
ery, has become a mere automaton, so 
the middle class youth engaged in busi- 
ness or commerce is fast becoming 
naught but a subordinate, a cog rather 
than a motive power. 
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All this is from the sub- 
ordinates’ standpoint. 
The question Dr. Stimson 
raises as to whether the policy is not 
suicidal from the corporation’s stand- 
point is pertinent, too, for, as he points 
out, ‘‘Great administrative positions re- 
quire men who have been accustomed to 
that independence of action and breadth 
of view which only the responsibility of 
directing their own affairs can produce.” 
Viewing it from the standpoint of the 
Church and her agencies for doing good, 
the interesting question arises whether 
the present tendency means an increase 
or lessening of income. Certainly relega- 
tion to the place of subordinates and 
salary earners of men of a class who in 
past days have given most generously to 
the church and missions must affect both 
gifts and bequests. 


Saiaried Men and 
Their Gifts 


Though the fight against 
sectarian control of pub- 
lic education in England 
is attracting less attention because the 
novelty of it is worn off, the contest is 
extending, hostility to the policy of the 
political party in power is increasing, and 
its overthrow in the end seems certain. 
All over England men and women who 
never before have been charged with 
offenses against the law are being brought 
before magistrates, fined for refusing to 
pay the education tax and their goods 
seized and sold at auction. Among the 
crowd of persons summoned into court 
on a recent morning in Nottingham were 
26 Free Church ministers. Of 75 persons 
who were brought into the Leeds police 
court at a single session eleven were min- 
isters, while in all 481 persons have been 
summoned to that court of whom 49 were 
ministers and three were magistrates. 
In Huddersfield 90 resisters were in 
court at one session and in other cities 
and towns like scenes are being enacted. 
The opposers of the government are 
coming to agree on demands for abo- 
lition of religious tests for teachers and 
popular control of schools supported by 
public money. Resisters are still divided 
as to the amount and kind of religious 
teaching to be provided in the schools 
but the end will be, as the British Weekly 
admits, that secular education will be 
given by the state and religious education 
by the churches. This, it says, is too 
high a price for liberty, but it will have 
to be paid. > 


The Struggle for 
Religious Liberty 


The Baptist Telugu Bible 
is to give way to the 
Bible used by other Chris- 
tians. For a quarter of a century there 
has been a controversy among the mis- 
sionaries to the Telugus of India over the 
question as to how the Greek word bap- 
tizein should be translated. Baptists in- 
sisted on the word ‘immerse,’ the Ma- 
dras Auxiliary Foreign Bible Society re- 
fused to print it and used the word “ bap- 
tize.” Baptists have printed and circu- 
lated their own version, but a compro- 
mise has been agreed on by which ‘“ bap- 
tize”’ will be in the text and “immerse ’”’ 
will be in the margin. Some Baptists do 
not like thus to have their peculiar doc- 
trine crowded out on the margin of the 
Bible, fearing that it may slip off alto- 
gether. The Examiner regards it as a 
backward step, as missionaries will be 


A Denominational 
Bible Dropped 
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obliged to explain what baptism means. 
But it seems to us that this change opens 
a door of opportunity. The missionary 
whose eloquence flags in preaching the 
gospel to the heathen can now turn to the 
undenominationalized text and close with 
‘“‘a few words about baptism.’”’ As it 
seems to us, these Telugu denomination- 
alists to be consistent should have repudi- 
ated the name of Baptists and should 
have insisted on being called Immersion- 
ists. 


Representative men in the 
Congregational, Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist groups of 
Christians in Canada have begun to dis- 
cuss tentative plans for Christian union 
on something more than a basis of tol- 
eration or federation. They feel the 
great burdens imposed on their home mis- 
sionary boards by reason of the swift 
development of western and northwestern 
Canada. They hate to think of rivalry 
and waste when so much needs to be done 
by the Christian Church if Canada is to 
be kept as sound and sweet religiously 
and ethically relatively as she has been 
hitherto. We shall watch the movement 
with great interest. Both Canada and 
Australasia are beyond Great Britain and 
the United States in their readiness and 
preparedness for such a step. For they 
have already consolidated the regiments. 
There is no Wesleyan separatism nor 
Presbyterian ‘‘split P’s.”’ 


Church Unity 
in Canada 


The German Bundes- 
. rath last week voted: 
to permit the Jesuits to re-enter Ger- 
many, from which they were expelled by 
Bismarck thirty-two years ago. It prob- 
ably reflects no altered conviction re- 
specting Jesuitism’s intrinsic character 
on the part of the German statesmen of 
today, but only a carrying out of a bar- 
gain by which the government, in return 
for votes of the Center party, gives the 
pay demanded. Some day that which 
Bismarck thought he did once for all 
will be done over again, and by secular- 
istic socialists and rationalistic Luther- 
ans. It is profoundly significant that at 
a time when nominally Catholic but ac- 
tually secularistic Republican France, 
now far on the way toward recognizing 
Socialism, is grappling resolutely with 
Clericalism and putting an end to all con- 
nection between the Church and educa- 
tion, Lutheran monarchical Germany is 
welcoming back the disciples of Loyola, 
who are masters of the art of pedagogy 
on ancient lines—and this chiefly because 
of fear of Socialism. 


Re-enter the Jesuits 





The Federal Supreme 
Court, Justice Harlan 
rendering the decision, affirms the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Minnesota 
in the suit brought by Attorney-General 
Knox for the Federal Government under 
the Anti-Trust Act of July 2, 1890, for 
the purpose of stripping the Northern 
Securities Company, organized by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Mr. J. J. Hill, of 
control over the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railway corporations. 
The State of Minnesota through its at- 
torney-general protested against such 
combination as illegal and as breaking 
pledges of competition given to that 
state and others in the Northwestern 
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tier. Attorney-General Knox by direc. 
tion of the President investigated this 
suppression of competition and reported 
that he believed it illegal. He was or- 
dered to bring suit. The Circuit Court 
said Halt! The Supreme Court now says 
it. That capital will accept the decree 
humbly is not likely, and with the su- 
perior legal talent at its command it may 
find a way to carry out its determination. 
The point the public will be most inter- 
ested in is that there is the highest ju- 
dicial indorsement of the legality of an 
act by the national Executive which act 
more than any other has brought upon 
him the open or secret opposition of cer- 
tain captains of industry who had come 
to think that there was no authority 
which dared challenge them and no law 
which they need fear especially. This 
judicial indorsement of President Roose- 
velt will strengthen him with the plain 
people; it will but further embitter his 
foes whose power he has thwarted and 
whose coffers he may have depleted 
somewhat. 


Special Commissioners 
Indian Manage- Charles J. Bonaparte and 
ee Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
appointed by President Roosevelt to in- 
vestigate the commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and report upon charges 
brought against the commission last fall 
by S. M. Brosius, agent of the Indian 
Rights Association, say that while a 
number of Mr. Brosius’s intimations and 
suggestions were not justified by facts, 
yet on the whole he understated the ob- 
jectionable features of the commission’s 
administration of its duties. His specific 
allegations that these officials use pub- 
lic office to further personal ends and 
increase of wealth, the special commis- 
sioners find to be substantially true. 
They therefore suggest that the chairman 
of the ‘‘Dawes Commission ’’—as it. has 
been familiarly called—be removed from 
his office, and that all subordinate offi- 
cials engaged in real estate speculation 
in Indian territory lands be separated 
from the service. They also recommend 
that the commission be abolished, and 
its work turned over to Federal inspectors 
and citizen courts. It was a sad day 
for this commission and for the Indians 
it was appointed to serve when the late 
Henry L. Dawes ceased connection with 
it. He stood for honor, and service of 
the Indians. Commissioner Bixby and 
his colleagues have thought of loot, and 
themselves. 


An effort is to be 
made to induce the 
coming National Republican and Demo- 


Filipino Independence 


cratic Conventions to adopt resolutions. 


pledging to the Filipino people their ulti- 
mate independence. Forty eminent citi- 
zens of the country have headed a petition 
to this effect, which is being circulated. 
Among the signers the following Con- 
gregationalists are enrolled: Presidents 
G. Stanley Hall, William DeWitt Hyde 
and Henry C. King of Clark University, 
Bowdoin and Oberlin Colleges: Cardinal 
Gibbons and Bishop Spalding of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Bishops Potter, 
Huntington and McVickar of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst and Henry van 
Dyke also are signers. There is no doubt 
but that the Teller resolution aided in 
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pringing to pass our admirable record in 
Cuba, and an official declaration now 
in favor of ultimate Filipino independ- 
ence, would formally commit us to an 
ideal, and yet leave it open for practical 
statesmanship and sensible meliorism to 
determine when conditions in the Philip- 
pines shall make it wise to establish 
formalindependence. Ex-Governor Gen- 
eral Taft, it should be noted, while hold- 
ing the ideal of independence, deprecates 
premature formal declaration of and com- 
mitment to the ideal. The division of 
opinion between men at home of the 
academic type chiefly, and the practical 
administrator on the field, is quite natural. 
In our judgment Secretary Taft’s position 
is the wiser one and we expect that it 
will prevail. 


Hysteria and fury have 
The Post Offices and been shown by too 
the Congressmen 

many members of Con- 
gress during the past week to make the 
Congressional Record pleasant reading 
for the country at large. It may be that 
the report presented to Congress, at its 
request, showing the relations between 
Congressmen and officials of the Post 
Office Department, some of whom are 
already convicted or are on trial for crime, 
was presented in a form to do injustice to 
some innocent men; but this does not 
invalidate the essential content of the 
report which is: that altogether too many 
Congressmen look upon themselves as 
oflice brokers and errand boys for their 
constituents, and are not above urging 
upon department officials increases of 
recompense and aid to postmasters in 
their districts, which, while they are wel- 
come to the postmasters, and tend to 
strengthen Congressmen politically, are, 
nevertheless, virtually thefts from the 
public treasury, because unnecessary 
drafts upon it. Moreover, it is beyond 
dispute that some Congressmen violate 
statute law by renting their property for 
post office uses. 


It is of no use for 
Placing Responsibility Congress to attempt 
to create sentiment against the President 
by loud-mouthed orations on the increase 
of executive power, or by assaults on the 
virtue or sanity of Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General Bristow, who has 
investigated the Post Office Department 
thoroughly and fearlessly. Of course the 
House is quite within its rights in appoint- 
ing a committee to investigate relations 
between its members and the Post Office 
Department, and disprove, if it can, the 
essential truth of Mr. Bristow’s report; 
and with Congressman McCall of Massa- 
chusetts as chairman of that committee 
there is assurance that the truth will be 
told. Responsibility for the present state 
of affairs rests primarily upon the public, 
with its false ideals of what a representa- 
tive in Congress is for; and nct until the 
public alters its point of view is there 
much likelihood that a majority of legis- 
lators will. 


March 6 a Negro in Spring- 

tne Mob versus field, O., killed a white 
e State ‘ 

policeman. March 7 a 

mob took the Negro from the jail and 

shot him to death in the jail yard, in 

ways peculiarly brutal and ferocious. 


March 8 race hatred increased, and a 
white mob set the Negro district of the 
city on fire, and the governor of the state 
summoned a dozen companies of state 
militia to the city to preserve order. 
Martial law was set up, and only by 
forces from without the city was a race 
waraverted. Responsibility for the lynch- 
ing rests with a cowardly sheriff. In its 
larger aspects as a race war, involving 
destruction of property and willful burn- 
ing of a section of the city given over 
to blacks, it is but a phase of a prob- 
lem which Goldwin Smith, writing in the 
Springfield Republican of the 14th, rightly 
describes as the hardest ever thrust upon 
a nation—he says by Fate—we prefer to 
say by God. It is significant to find this 
old time English Liberal suggesting that 
the only remedy is extension of the au- 
thority of the nation as over against the 
state or the community which tolerates 
the lawlessness and race hatred. We 
have already had some experience with 
that theory’s working in the South and 
are not likely to adopt it anew either 
there or in the North. If sheriffs were 
elected because of their insight, courage, 
personal worth and reverence for law, 
rather than so often because of their 
loyalty to a party, one cause of lynchings 
would be removed. If righteousness and 
temperance and brotherly love were the 
dominant notes in the sermons preached 
in certain sections of the country, race 
hatred would lessen. If democracy had 
the conception of reverence for law as 
such, which a theocracy under Calvin in 
Geneva, Knox in Scotland or the Mathers 
in Massachusetts had, there would be less 
anarchy. 


While the additional 
testimony of the week 
has not borne directly upon Mr. Smoot’s 
personal character or conduct, it has been 
cumulative in its revelation of the extent 
to which polygamous and illegal relations 
are maintained by Mr. Smoot’s fellow- 
apostles, practices which he must know 
about and condone even if he does not 
imitate. Explicit evidence on this point 
will come later. The total effect on Con- 
gress and on the people at large of such 
evidence as has been taken already has 
been to crystallize sentiment favoring 
thorough dealing with Mormonism by 
Federal authority; and it is inconceiv- 
able that the party in power should so 
misread the mind of the country as to 
think that it is in a mood to have the 
matter temporized with, be the political 
effect what it may in Utah, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and other states where the Mormon 
voters are numerous. If there is one 
thing that President Roosevelt abhors it 
is impurity and marital license; and it is 
insulting to him to intimate that he 
would put ambition above duty. The 
Senate in the case of Mr. Smoot, we opine, 
will be free, using only present testi- 
mony, to decline to seat him, for reasons 
which it need render. to no other tribunal, 
each house under the Constitution being 
supreme in this matter. If it be argued 
that ‘religious belief may not be inter- 
fered with by law in the United States,” 
it is in order to reply that ‘‘criminal prac- 
tices professing religious warrant can be, 
and should be” interfered with, to quote 
an authority—the New York Journal— 
we do not often recur to in matters of 


Polygamy Unmasked 
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ethics, which organ of the masses is 
stoutly opposing Mr. Smoot’s claims. 
Even if Mr. Smoot is not a criminal him- 
self he officially countenances criminality. 


Lord Rosebery, displaying 
unwonted intensity of per- 
sonal feeling, for him, and voicing his 
own and many another man’s contempt 
for the state of British party affairs, 
caused by what they believe to be the 
futile opportunism and effeminate will of 
Mr. Balfour, the premier, last week star- 
tled the House of Lords’ sense of pro- 
priety by an attack on Mr. Balfour ex- 
plicit in its contemptuous references to 
his personal defects and official short- 
comings. Meantime, in the House of 
Commons Mr. Balfour was winning a 
nominal ministerial victory but virtually 
a damning personal defeat by carrying, 
by a majority of only forty-six votes, a 
motion negativing a proposal to condemn 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for preferen- 
tial or protective tariffs. Mr. Balfour 
did this at the stern demand of 110 Pio- 
tectionists led by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, chancellor of the exchequer, al- 
though only an hour before the Ministry 
as a whole had resolved to support a free 
trade declaration. Such a record reveals 
as nothing else could the state of the 
Ministry, and the coming doom of Mr. 
Balfour. Dissolution of Parliament must 
soon come, with the election of a coali- 
tion Liberal and Liberal-Unionist Minis- 
try, the balance of power being retained 
by the Irish, even as it is now. 


British Politics 


coe Marquis Ito has gone on @ 
ha Pty " special mission to the Em- 

peror of Korea, bearing 
messages pregnant with future gain or 
loss to Korea, according as the war ends. 
The Japanese Foreign Office has form- 
ally replied in a dignified way to Russia’s 
assertion that the Oriental Power has 
transgressed international law by her 
course. It is suggestive to note that 
none of the Continental Powers have in- 
dorsed Russia’s contention that the new 
Japanese-Korean treaty is of none effect. 
The text of Japan’s rules governing war 
correspondents indicates how strictly she 
is supervising this important phase of 
modern war, with a strictness and explic- 
itness of rule never known before, and a 
prevention in service—up to date—which 
must be maddening to the journals which 
at great expense have sent an army of 
correspondents to the front. The jour- 
nalist will not be harmed by being taught 
his place. He too often complicates the 
conduct of a war he has brought on 
through his lust for opportunity to 
watch it, by his zeal in discovering and 
spreading abroad news which the military 
officials rightly wish kept secret. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by his proclamation to 
Federal officials, civil and military, order- 
ing them to preserve neutrality of speech 
as of act, between Russia and Japan, has 
put an end to temporary service of news- 
papers by ex-army and navy Officers, and 
has squeleched considerable future after- 
dinner oratory. It has not affected and 
cannot affect the mass of citizens who are 
as free to think or speak as they were 
before. This proclamation has had some 
molifying effect in Russia. 
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Both Dalny and Port 
pon a Saal Arthur have endured 

severe bombardments by 
the Japanese fleet, and rumor has it that 
Port Arthur has been deserted by the 
Russians. Certain it is that it has suf- 
fered severe damage. Russian and Japa- 
nese torpedo fleets have battled fiercely in 
the Port Arthur harbor, victory resting 
with the Japanese. The whereabouts of 
the Japanese forces on the mainland are 
not clear, so defective is the news serv- 
ice and so close Japanese censorship. 
Severe weather and bad roads are forc- 
ing both nations to move slowly, and it 
would not be surprising if several weeks 
passed before there was a land engage- 
ment on a large scale. General Kuro- 
patkin left Russia for the front on the 
14th, hailed as a national hero and prophe- 
sying a Russian victory. With him go 
sacred icons and for him countless 
prayers will be offered up. Jewish phy- 
sicians and recruits are being impressed 
into the Russian army with a sweep 
suggesting that Russia hopes to help 
solve the racial problem in this simple 
way, that the rigors of the climate or the 
clash of arms may decimate Jews. Large 
numbers of refugees from Russia have 
begun to arrive in our ports, men who by 
bribing officials on the Russian frontiers 
got away with their transportable wealth. 
We shall see many more of them before 
the end of the war comes. 





Who Observe Family Worship 


An illuminating broadside on this mat- 
ter is published on page 406 in this issue. 
The twenty-five contributors state their 
own practice and in some cases tell of the 
benefit derived. It will be seen that the 
time-honored custom of worship in the 
morning is still adhered to by the major- 
ity of our eorrespondents. Four main- 
tain both morning and evening devotions 
and several find the evening the most 
convenient time. Two say that they ob- 
serve family worship only on Sunday and 
two frankly confess that the rush of 
modern life has led them to abandon the 
custom altogether. The variety of mate- 
rial and methods employed is noticeable, 
and those desiring to make the institu- 
tion more profitable will discover valu- 
able concrete suggestions. But more in- 
teresting even than this is the testimony 
given to the helpfulness, and in some 
eases the indispensableness, of the cus- 
tom. The immediate influence upon 
children is shown and its effect upon their 
after life, while in the series of replies is 
felt the strong undercurrent of belief in 
the institution and of an unswerving 
purpose to sustain it. 

We are grateful for so much direct 
evidence that family worship continues to 
be in so many homes a power for right- 
eousness. We could wish that instead of 
twenty-five aftirmative replies from the 
100 inquiries made, we had received twice 
or three times that number. We can 
hardly help inferring from the fact that 
more than two-thirds of the people ad- 
dressed did not reply that they do not ob- 
serve the custom. The persons interro- 
gated might naturally be expected to 
maintain the institution, for we confined 
our inquiries to church members of our 
acquaintance or to persons who because 
they take a denominational paper might 





be supposed to be specially interested in 
Christian things. We would not place 
too great stress upon this argument from 
silence, but it accords with our. impres- 
sion that there is relatively less observ- 
ance of family worship than a generation 
ago. The other day in a strong suburban 
church members of an adult Sunday 
school class, most of them heads of fam- 
ilies, were asked to signify their attitude 
on this point and their replies showed 
that out of the dozen families only two 
or three observed daily family worship. 

Our own conviction is strong that 
Christian parents who neglect to gather 
the members of their household around a 
common altar once a day are ignoring 
one of the strongest bulwarks of family 
life. They are losing the opportunity to 
turn their thoughts and their children’s 
habitually toward God and Christ, toward 
truth and duty. There were many silent 
Amens and one or two spoken ones at the 
recent Philadelphia meeting of the Re- 
ligious Education Association when Dr. 
Ira Landrith, the new general secretary, 
closed his impressive paper on the Home 
by saying, ‘‘ Give us back the old-fashioned 
family altar.’ 


The Heart of Society 


All social life centers in the home. Its 
moral and spiritual temperature deter- 
mines the character of the people. This 
fundamental fact is emerging into new 
notice in modern studies of social condi- 
tions. It is in line with this fresh inter- 
est that The Congregationalist offers its 
contribution to the study of the home in 
this Household Number. 

The recent meeting in Philadelphia of 
the Religious Education Association 
stood for the most influential educative 
forces in this country. The correspond- 
ent of the Zion’s Herald expressed a gen- 
eral conviction of those attending the 
meeting, when referring to this conven- 
tion and its predecessor in Chicago last 
year, he declares that ‘‘on no other two 
occasions in the history of this country 
have there come together so many high 
grade representatives of so many of the 
institutions and organizations whose 
progress insures the welfare of Amer- 
ica.”’? In this convention one theme was, 
as by common consent, accorded the first 
place. Dr. Landrith, the new secretary, 
said that of the three institutions which 
must co-operate in the education of the 
American people—the school, the church 
and the home—the greatest is the home. 
He declared that the most hopeful thing 
connected with the association was that 
its recognition of this fact was early. 
‘‘The father should be a parent and not 
merely a progenitor,’”’ said Principal Her- 
vey. Few were the addresses in which 
the home was not recognized as the chief 
source from which flow the streams that 
either purify or pollute society. 

In England the struggle over the Edu- 
cation Act is bringing the importance of 
the home into fresh prominence. Dr. 
Fairbairn, writing on this subject, said 
that in the making of the English people, 
the training of the citizen to efficient dis- 
charge of all his civil and social and 
humane duties, ‘‘the primary power and 
responsibility belonging to the church 
and the home, and only the secondary to 
the school. As the former are the latter 
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_will be; no school, whatever its atmos. 
phere, can be better than the homes out 
of which the children come, and no home 
purer or stronger than the church to 
which the parents belong.’’ 

Discussion of this subject in the Amer. 
ican press shows unmistakably a new 
awakening to its importance. The Haver- 
hill Gazette, for example, points out that 
the disposition, which reflects the spirit 
of the times, to shift responsibility from 
the home and the individual, ‘‘ shows it- 
self in the urging of laws which assume 
an increasing parental authority for the 
State. The danger of American institu. 
tions today is not so much that of god. 
less schools as of godless homes, or the 
abandonment of the home altogether, 
and it is toward this that the reformers 
ought to turn their attention.”” The New 
Bedford Standard, speaking of marital 
difficulties and the divorce evil, says that 
the essentials to ideal wedded relations 
are men and women with character to 
insure the ideal. Home life perpetuates 
itself whatever influences from without 
are brought to bear on it. The forces 
that make it ideal must be re-created 
within it. Quotations on this theme 
might be given from scores of newspa- 
pers. 

The correct diagnosis of all bodily dis- 
eases traces their sources back to the 
heart. The pulse beats show its action, 
but if the lifeblood cannot be purified 
there and sent forth again on a mission 
of health, no cure for the patient is pos- 
sible. The home is the heart of the whole 
social structure. If love and truth abide 
in it, if Christ reigns in it, then the 
schools will not be godless, the Church 
will not decay, confidence in business 
relations will be unshaken, the State will 
be sound and safe. 

The best service which young men and 
women can render to their country is to 
found and cultivate Christian homes from 
which society draws its life and by which 
it keeps healthful. The highest duty of 
those who live in homes is to make them 
as near to the ideal as possible. Those 
who neglect that duty, who do not make 
it of first importance, whatever their serv- 
ice to society and the State, are super- 
ficial reformers, 





The Parables of Christ’s Passion 


The Judgment Test 


This parable of Christ’s sifting of the 
nations takes us away from Israel, out- 
side the circle of the Church, on to the 
final judgment of the nations. These 
must be they, in part, at least, who 
never knew of Christ. In his own 
person, by his own name, they know 
him first when he appears to be their 
judge. His test is not in names, it is 
the test of love like that which his own 
life and death embodied in completeness. 
Love is everywhere of God. It is Christ- 
likeness and has the promise of eternal 
life. Naught else endures the flame 
which destroys, restrains or purges all. 
But love endures, fulfilling God’s law 
and containing in itself infinite possi- 
bilities of growth. It is the iron in the 
soul that instantly responds to the mag- 
net of Christ’s love and sacrifice, the 
gem in the dust heap that reflects back 
Christ’s light. 
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We must not seek to draw from this 
arable a detailed and comprehensive 
vieture of the judgment. Questions of 
cime and space, of sight and hearing 
have no place in an imaginative picture. 
Yet this much, at least, is clear; that 
Christ will seek out all considerate and 
unselfish love as proof of some real ca- 
pacity for the eternal life. These are 
common duties and opportunities of love 

so common that those who did and used 
them failed to perceive that they were 
indicative of character. On both sides 
there was surprise. The one had for- 
gotten their own kindness; the other 
thought nothing of their own neglect. 

There were joyful upliftings of the 
humble; there were awful overturnings 
of the proud. In a moment—at the 
speaking of a word—the real meaning 
of life’s kindliness and cruelty flashed 
upon the mind. And this for us is the 
meaning of the parable. Considerate 
love and kindly deeds are Christlike qual- 
ities; S€eds of the eternal life with God. 
Selfish cruelty and neglect may injure 
others—but they are death to the soul 
that gives them room. 

The last of the parables of Christ’s pas- 
sion carries this lesson of our oppor- 
tunity—of every man’s opportunity. 
Christ is not far away or out of reach. 
Service to men becomes a service to the 
Son of Man. No kindly thought or loving 
deed shall go unrecognized. Christ has 
so made himself one with men that even 
the least receiving in his name transmits 
the blessing also to his heart. So the 
last word of parable, as the final word 
after his resurrection, leaves us to our 
ministry. It is not lonely, for he is ever 
with us. It is not useless, for he accepts 
and blesses every thought and deed of 
love. And the horizon of our fellowship 
broadens out with room enough for every 
loving heart on earth. 


*Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, March 20-26. Matt. 25: 31-46; Rom. 
13: 8-14; John 5: 19-30. 


In Brief 
The fire loss of February for the United 
States is $90,051,000, more than five times what 


it was in February 1903. The elemental forces 
still laugh at man—occasionally. 





The lawsuit now on in Boston of Rev. Dr. 
Schell against Zion’s Herald suggests that it is 
better whenever possible, for differences grow- 
ing out of ecclesiastical difficulties to be set- 
tled by ecclesiastical courts or councils. 





The shrinkage in the legacies to our mission- 
ary societies seems to indicate that the gener- 
ation of those who regarded this great work 
with the same kind of affection as their own 
families has almost passed to their final rest. 





The denominational newspapers of the coun- 
try as a rule gave a cordial treatment to the 
Religious Education Association excepting the 
Presbyterian papers. The Presbyterian 
sounds its old note on its fog horn of warning, 
the Observer is coldly non-committal and oth- 
ers offer no report of the meeting. 





War correspondents in the East appear to 
have studied the map and to have guessed 
what would be brilliant movements of the 
armies of Russia and Japan; and to be fur- 
nishing such news as readers of their dis- 
patches would be most likely.to enjoy—but 
this is not war, neither is it good journalism. 





The Chicago Standard (Baptist), comment- 
ing on Dr. Bradford’s vision of union between 
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that denomination and ours, says that it will 
come when ‘‘ Congregationalists will give up 
that which is unscriptural,’”’ i. e., will adopt 
the Baptist doctrine that immersion is essen- 
tial to making a Christian church. So union 
is not coming this year. 


Critics without may rage against: Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, but Union Seminary stands 
by him. He has been transferred from the 
chair of Biblical theology to a new graduate 
professorship of theological encyclopedia and 
symbolics. This promotion coincides with the 
completion of thirty years of teaching of Bib- 
lical lore and Christian theology. 


The W. T. C. U. should not be held respon- 
sible for the insistence of one of its members 
in Cambridge, Mass., that apples ought to be 
forbidden to children because the taste of the 
juice is liable to engender love for intoxicants. 
But if apples had been kept away from woman 
in the beginning of things her sex would have 
escaped a great deal of contumely. 








Christian Scientists of Baltimore are said to 
be claiming that, “‘ working against the evil 
with scientific prayer—not in supplication but 
in the language of the cult,” they saved much 
of their property in the recent conflagration. 
The modern mind will admit much of Chris- 
tian Science’s claim so far as it has to do with 
subjective states, but it will be skeptical of 
this new form of fire insurance. 





In the light of recent happenings it is not al- 
together surprising that some Negroes should 
suggest—as did Bishop Smith of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church last week—that 
the United States take San Domingo and make 
it a Negro dependency, whither such Negroes 
as wish to escape from Caucasian persecu- 
tion in this country may go. But their last 
state might be worse than their present. 





Centenarians are less rare than they used to 
be, yet they are still noteworthy. Miss Susan 
Pearson, who died in Waltham, Mass., March 
10, was born in Salem, May 18, 1802 and had 
lived in Waltham almost ninety years. She 
was one of the founders of the Congregational 
church in that town. She began to work ina 
woolen mill as a child and labored as a weaver 
for forty years. She was active and useful 
till within a few weeks of her death. 





Kentucky’s legislature has passed and her 
governor has signed the law forbidding coedu- 
cation of blacks and whites. There has been 
some talk of Berea College joining forces with 
Antioch College, Ohio. Far better will it be 
for it to stay where it is; there carry on its 
important work among the mountain whites— 
emphasis on which by President Frost has 
been conspicuous of late—and then, operating 
under the new law set up a branch college 
twenty-five or more miles away for those Ne- 
groes who look to it for an education. 





Our recent Sunday School Number seems to 
be widely and warmly appreciated if we may 
judge from letters coming to us from many 
sources. Each member of the Sunday school 
expedition to Jerusalem was supplied with a 
copy before sailing. For several of the pic- 
tures in the issue we were indebted to the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
which makes a specialty of gathering such 
photographs. In the mention made of the 
notable primary department in Oak Park, 
Ill., conducted by Mrs. S. S. Rogers, we failed 
to connect it with the Second Church, of which 
it is an important part. 





The Charleston News and Courier perti- 
nently remarks that ‘‘ for our moral interpret- 
ers and leaders to agonize over the evils of 
Mormonism and to accept, if they do not en- 
courage, the scourge of divorce is to ‘strain 
at a gnat and to swallow a camel.’”’ We ex- 
pect the present revelation of what Mormon- 
ism means will so influence sentiment in favor 
of national legislation respecting marriage 
and divorce that order will emerge from our 
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present chaos, and we shall be able to look 
Canadians or Germans in the face. There, 
states rights, so-called, are not allowed to 
defeat national welfare. 





Seth Low lately had an audience in Rome 
with the pope, and afterwards addressed the 
Methodist College for young women. A cable 
dispatch says that it has created great con- 
sternation in Vatican circles, and that all 
Rome is talking about it, that it is the first 
time one who has been received by the pope 
with such kindness and consideration has 
dared to address his enemies in Rome. This 
astonishing act by the ex-mayor of New York, 
while the memory of President Roosevelt 
lunching with Booker T. Washington is still 
fresh in memory, might move the American 
Congress to issue a book on etiquette. 





To have a terminology with a content—that 
is the problem of the preacher and the mis- 
sionary. Many of the Orientalisms of Chris- 
tianity as expressed in its parables, epistles 
and creeds have no reality for the twentieth 
century Occidental, nor indeedehave they for 
the Oriental living in Arctic climes. Thus, 
to illustrate: What can ‘“‘ Be ye wise as ser- 
pents and simple as doves” mean to a Sibe- 
rian? Missionaries of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, translating this passage into the ver- 
nacular were wise enough to put it, ‘‘ Be ye 
wise as ermines and simple as seal cubs.” 
That is something to be understood by the 
Siberian reader or hearer. 





The murder by robbers of the son of the vet- 
eran missionary, Rev. Dr. B. W. Labaree, in 
Persia will bea severe loss to the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. Mr. Labaree was born in 
Urumiah, Persia, in 1865. He prepared for col- 
lege at Robert College and Marietta Academy, 
graduated at Marietta College, 1888, and at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1893. He had 
had fine training in the art of printing and 
bookmaking, and in business administration 
while in the office of the treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions. Few men in the 
missionary service have had broader equip- 
ment for a life work. Mr. Larabee leaves a 
wife and two young children. He was a 
nephew of Rev. John Labaree of Saugus, 
Mass., and Mrs. Labaree is a daughter of Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Schauffler of Cleveland, O. 





The lot of a college president is not one to be 
coveted in these strenuous days. To make no 
mention of endowments that yearn for an in- 
crease, of campuses that hunger and thirst 
after more sumptuous buildings, of deficits 
that stare one in the face, of arrogant athletic 
interests that attack furiously all ideals and 
traditions of scholarly life, there is the ever- 
wearing and worrying demand for public ad- 
dresses. Pres. William DeWitt Hyde of Bow- 
doin College, who has had eighteen years of 
presidential experience, has just made a new 
oratorical record for himself. This consists 
of twenty-seven formal addresses in nine 
weeks, delivered in eleven cities and towns of 
four states. The heathen suppose they will be 
heard for their much speaking, so the Scrip- 
ture informs us. Is there not danger that our 
college presidents will be killed by theirs? 





The International Y. W. C. A. and various 
other admirable women’s agencies for pre- 
serving purity are most eager that there 
should be effective opposition to the designs 
of corrupt men here and abroad who are plan- 
ning to cause the coming St. Louis Exposition 
to have the usual accompaniments of vice and 
crime. They expect to have their agents on 
the ground guarding young women from pit- 
falls and caring for them if they go astray, 
but they realize that prevention is hetter than 
cure, and they argue truly that if the clergy 
of the country would only warn the young 
women of their parishes who are tempted by 
specious and dangerous advertisements to 
seek labor in St. Louis during the time of the 
fair, a deal of preventive good might be done. 
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A word to the wise is sufficient, and it has 
special application to the rural clergy. 

Republics are not always ungrateful—nor 
are towns, the type and model of republics. 
A refreshing instance is reported from the 
‘“*March meeting’’ at Andover, where ‘the 
citizens in Town Meeting assembled,’’ pur- 
suant to a regular article in the warrant, 
passed by a rising vote resolutions of gratitude 
to Mr. Warren F. Draper, the old-time theo- 
logical publisher of that town. In addition to 
his many benefactions to the educational in- 
stitutions of Andover he had sent on his 
eighty-fifth birthday $1,000 to the selectmen, 
desiring that its income should be used in 
some way for the benefit of the children of 
the public schools. The reciprocal good feel- 
ing of the incident—the genuineness of the 
gift and the graceful acceptance of it—may 
commend to other givers and other receivers 
that twice-blest quality of mercy which bless- 
eth him that gives and him that takes! 





That all the friends of the Negro are not in 
the North and that all his enemies are not 
in the South was strikingly shown last week 
in this way. While the Northern whites of 
Springfield, O., were lynching a Negro and 
burning the residences of innocent blacks, the 
Southern whites of Columbus, Ga., were erect- 
ing a monument toa black hero. The monu- 
ment which is of fine Georgia and Vermont 
marble contains these inscriptions: ‘* Erected 
by the city of Columbus to mark the last rest- 
ing place of Bragg Smith, who died on Sept. 30, 
1903, in the heroic but fruitless effort to rescue 
the city engineer from a caving excavation on 
Eleventh Street.”’ ‘‘ Honor and fame from no 
eonditions rise; act well your part, there all 
the honor lies.” It is better to erect monu- 
ments to the heroes of a race than to burn 
their criminals. In the spirit of this Southern 
monument, not in the spirit of that Northern 
mob is the problem of the races to be solved. 


Interdenominational Conference 
on Home Missions 


This conference, held under the auspices of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, March 5-7, was 
so inspiring that a general hope is expressed 
that it will be the first of many such. A 
letter signed by ministers of all the denomina- 
tions represented in Bangor was sent to 
Maine ministers and churches, asking their 
presence at the meetings, if possible, and 
their co-operation in the plans suggested. 
This letter met with a cordial response. 
Through the interest of the secular and reli- 
gious press of the state, many of the papers 
and addresses were published in full. 

The conference opened Saturday evening 
with a special meeting for consideration of 
the problems. On Sunday morning, as far as 
possible, an address on home missions was 
given in every pulpit throughout the state. 
Monday three sessions were held. 

The morning topie was, Practical Problems 
in the Evangelization of Maine. Among 
points brought out were: Individual responsi- 
bility; the condition of degenerate country 
towns; necessity of more attention to the’ 
country church, the direct influence of this 
church upon material prosperity, schools and 
young people; the needs of communities where 
no one denomination has been able to hold its 
own; the urgent need and opportunity for 
work among woodsmen; and—every speaker 
mentioned this—the necessity of co-operation 
of denominations. 

The afternoon topics were: The Strategic 
Place of the Educational Institutions of the 
State in its Evangelization, and Methods of 
Attack upon our Common Problems.» Empha- 
sis was laid upon the duty of the secondary 
school and the college to supplement the reli- 
gious training of home and church and see that 
the college-trained man is also a Christian. 
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The position of a college as a center of Chris- 
tian power in the surrounding community 
was also touched upon. In considering Meth- 
ods of Attack the common thought was the 
necessity for co-operation of churches and for 
undenominational work in places which can- 
not support any one denomination. The even- 
ing addresses on God’s Call to the Churches of 
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Maine, while recognizing the difficulties of the 
work, were full of courage and hope. 
Speakers included: Missionary W. B. Hague 
and Sec. Charles Harbutt; Pres. S. A. Bender 
of East Maine Conference Seminary; Presi- 
dents White of Colby and Chase of Bates: 
Rev. F. E. Emrich and Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 
of Massachusetts. Ms a Bl. 





The War in 


the Far East 


A Missionary’s Letters 


By Rev. JAmes H. PETTEE 


II, 


The expected has come to pass. Shots 
have been exchanged, great battle ships in- 
jured, brave men wounded, and these Eastern 
waters from the bay of Korea to the straits of 
Tsugaru turned into one vast battlefield. The 
war is on, a war that bids fair to change the 
map and the life of the whole far East. 

It is in order, therefore, even for a peace- 
loving missionary who has no desire in his 
communications to a non-combatting journal 
like The Congregationalist to pose as a war 
correspondent, to write with some fullness of 
the situation, political and militant, as viewed 
from the standpoint of one of the parties now 
in conflict. While striving to do justice to all, 
he will seek especially to show the bearing of 
this contest on Japan and through Japan on 
the whole far Eastern world. These are days 
of destiny with us, and they merit the atten- 
tion they are receiving from the whole world. 


The Causes 


These were briefly the despicable trick 
played by Russia upon Japan at the close of 
the Chino-Japanese war nine years ago, by 
which she picked the Port Arthur plum from 
Japan’s deserving mouth, and began her long 
meditated occupation of Manchuria with signs 
that Korea, and possibly China proper, were 
to receive similar treatment later; the singu- 
larly insolent conduct of Russia through the 
ten months since negotiations were opened 
last April, consequent upon Russia’s failure 
to keep her pledge that she would withdraw 
her troops from Manchuria on the eighth of 
the fourth month; Russia’s steady and studied 
preparation for war while talking glibly of 
peace; the deep-seated conviction among the 
Japanese people that when Russia felt herself 
fully prepared she would herself pick a quar- 
rel with Japan, in order to break her power of 
leadership in the far East; and finally, the ex- 
panding life of the Japanese nation itself, her 
need of new markets, and her indomitable 
purpose to justify her admission upon terms 
of equality into the sisterhood of civilized na- 
tions. She felt that the Western world, Russia 
especially, simply tolerated her, and would be 
glad to find that she had no real power or 
strong resources when a day of trial might 
come. She longed to be tested before the gaze 
of the world. She wished to prove her supe- 
riority in pluck as well as in patience. She 
wished to show that the old samurai spirit 
that would brook no insult nor condone an 
injustice still burned in her veins. 

“Therefore it was that she too prepared for 
the fray and, having sent her ultimatum and 
seen it rejected, she reluctantly broke off ne- 
gotiations, gave her enemy ample warning, 
and then quickly followed the warning with a 
stinging blow, to avoid being disabled herself 
had she waited a few days longer. 


February Eleventh—Memorable Day 


The naval battle off Chemulpo, Korea, oc- 
curred on Feb. 9. Rear Admiral Uryu, who 
had charge of the Japanese detached fleet and 
won the first battle of the war, is a Christian. 
He and his estimable wife were both educated 
in America. Two Russian warships and a 
transport were completely disabled, the Japa- 
nese boats receiving no injury. On the 9th 


and 10th came the sea fights at Port Arthur, 
when seven more Russian war vessels were 
more or less injured, two Japanese cruisers 
being slightly damaged. 

The Imperial Declaration of War was not 
issued until Feb. 11th, the chief reason for 
the delay being that that is Japan’s great 
national birthday and court and commons 
alike are anxious to associate as many great 
events as possible with the nation’s Fourth of 
July. The authorized English translation of 
the declaration fails to do justice to the 
choicely worded Japanese original. Near the 
close oceurs this sentence: ‘*‘ We cannot in the 
least admit that Russia had from the first any 
serious or genuine desire for peace. She has 
rejected the proposals of our government; 
the safety of Korea is in danger; the vital in- 
terests of our empire are menaced. The guar- 
antees for the future, which we have failed to 
secure by peaceful negotiations, we can now 
only seek by an appeal to arms.” 

News of the first two naval engagements 
having already reached Japan the day was 
made one of general rejoicing throughout the 
land. Lantern processions with speeches, 
songs and cheering were in order everywhere. 


A United Nation 


The nation is a unit on the subject of the 
hour. A whole people have gone to war with- 
out grumbling. Said a pastor’s wife to the 
writer, ‘‘ Every boy would fight if it were nec- 
essary.’’ Her own youngsters have prepared 
a list of Russian and Japanese warships and 
as fast as a battle ship or a crusier or a gun- 
boat is disabled are marking it with a red dot. 
Five of the enemy’s boats had been thus 
treated when the diagram passed under your 
correspondent’s eye. 

Tradeis disturbed, travel interfered with and 
mails delayed. Prices are going up and mills 
are shutting down but the people bear every- 
thing patiently. ‘‘ What is inconvenience or 
poverty compared with national honor and the 
prospects for our future!’’ they say. One of 
the ablest journals in the land contained the 
following in its editorial on the morning after 
Japan’s recent holiday. It reflects correctly 
the temper and the hopes of the soberer ele- 
ments among the people those elements that 
control public opinion in Japan and shape her 
policies. 


Let us hope.that the national development, 
which this great war unquestionably typifies, 
will not be confined to military and naval ac- 
tivities. The restoration is now more than 
thirty years old. The early generation of 
veterans is today almost extinct; new blood, 
newer, younger, more enterprising intellects 
must in the nature of events supersede these 
founders of the modern state. Heaven has 
supplied us with the opportunity for accom- 
plishing this splendid renaissance; we de- 
voutly trust that the leaders of the nation will 
show themselves alive thereto. Incidentally, 
this very day marks the second anniversary of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance—in itself one of 
the most important steps in our progress 
towards the goal of political and moral great- 
ness.... With so many factors justifying 
optimism it is no cause for wonder that the 
great national festival was yesterday celebrated 
in the Imperial Palace and throughout the na- 
tion with profound joy and thankfulness. 

Okayama, Feb. 16. 
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The Church’s Duty to Labor 


By Samuel ‘Gompers, President American Federation of Labor 


Having been requested to make a state- 
ment as to what working men expect from 
the Church, I would say that it is scarcely 
possible to refer more than briefly to 
these matters within the bounds of a 
limited article, such as this must neces- 
sarily be. The men and women who work 
long hours every day, and often for seven 
days in the week, have not time to go to 
church. It was only recently that the 
representatives of a large corporation ap- 
pealed to me to prevent a strike of their 
employees because the men wanted to 
insist upon Sunday observance—Sunday 
rest. While there is still quite a large 
number of working people who toil on 
Sundays, it is due to the organization of 
labor more than to any other one feature 
that there is less Sunday work than for- 
merly prevailed. 

We are not told what the Man of Naza- 
reth receiyed in wages when he toiled at 
the carpenter’s bench, but surely the ex- 
perience gained there was the preparation 
which best fitted him for the following 
years of his ministry. As he went up and 
down the hills of Galilee preaching the 
gospel of helpfulness, of love, of healing 
and sympathy, so now would the working 
men have the ministers of the Church, 
founded in his name, go out and preach 
their needs, insympathy not for, but with, 
them. Here are some of the things the 
working men want from the Church: 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING ASKED 


First of all, when undertaking to dis- 
cuss the labor question, they want the 
Church to get the laborer’s side of that 
question rather than the side that repre- 
sents the opposition. The difficulty is 
that our friends, the ministers, take cog- 
nizance of the existence of the labor 
movement only when there is a strike on 
or a lockout in existence, and imagine 
that all the other time there is no such 
thing as a labor movement, when, asa 
matter of fact, the strike or lockout is 
only an incident of the movement. 

The bitterness that has been aroused, 
the inconvenience that is often experi- 
enced as the result of the strike or lockout, 
makes most people form a judgment that 
is contrary to the real merits of the con- 
troversy. 

If the Church wants the men who labor 
to return to it, it must show that it is in 


sympathy with the working men. The 
working men want to feel that in their 
needs the Church stands for them; that 
it will stand by them when opposition 
confronts them, when bitterness antago- 
nizes them, when hunger steps in through 
their doors and when all the world would 
pour contumely upon their heads. As a 
matter of fact, there are too few ministers 
of the gospel who take an interest in the 
real lives of the wage-earners, their real 
sufferings, their real needs; and as a re- 
sult, the clergy form a habit of often 
talking down patronizingly to the work- 
ing men, an attitude of mind and soul 
which. the latter are not slow to recognize. 

The working men want light—the light 
that will throw sunshine into their homes ; 
not merely spiritual sunshine, but light 
that will give them better comforts in 
their lives today. They are tired of pray- 
ing for the ‘‘sweet by-and-by” all the 
time, and enduring the bitter now. They 
want something here. ‘“‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven” they 
want fulfilled on earth, and not to wait 
until they go to heaven. 


HELP IN INDUSTRIAL REFORM DESIRED 


The working men want the Church to 
proclaim from all its pulpits and institu- 
tions, not only the gospel of ‘‘ the poor ye 
have always with you” and the charity 
which will relieve their immediate neces- 
sities, but the right and the imperative 
need that the working people should 
organize and unite their efforts to secure 
better conditions, which will do more 
than aught else to prevent the possibility 
of the ‘‘ poor”’ being always with us. 

They want the Church to preach more 
the charity that advocates and fights for 
laws upon our statue books (and the en- 
forcement of those laws) which will pre- 
vent the employment of young children, 
and secure improved conditions in un- 
sanitary workshops, factories, mills and 
mines; better lien laws; liability of em- 
ployers for ‘‘ accidents ’’ to workmen due 
to negligence, greed or parsimony of em- 
ployers; the abolition of ‘‘ truck stores ;”’ 
less burdensome hours of work and at a 
fair wage, and other improvements in 
the conditions of labor too numerous to 
mention here. The working men prize 
that charity, rather than the charity of 
caring for the human wrecks resulting 
from the absence of such laws. 


If the charity organizations and the 
charity workers were abruptly to suspend 
their work, those who have come to look 
upon charity as part of their necessity 
and who are depending upon it, would 
suffer; but it is my deliberate judgment 
that the time would not be far distant 
when they would have less charity: but 
more justice. Men who once accept char- 
ity, unless their conditions very materially 
change, are likely to become accustomed 
to depend upon that charity, and thereby 
to lose a very large part of the constitu- 
ents that go tomakeupaman. I know 
from observations in my own surround- 
ings, that men who were accustomed to 
depend upon the charity they received 
from organizations made little effort to 
obtain less charity and more justice. It 
is not to be inferred that this statement. 
is made out of any criticism of those who 
are the recipients of this charity, but 
simply as a discussion of the conditions 
that rob the individual of a great deal of 
that which goes to make up aman. He 
needs that charity because society does 
him an injustice so long as it denies him 
a living wage in return for his labor. 


AID TO TEMPORAL BETTERMENT NEEDED 


The working men want the Church to 
preach the gospel and the right of man to- 
“‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’’—the right not merely to maintain 
that life, but the opportunity for bet- 
ter homes, better surroundings, higher 
education, higher aspirations, nobler: 
thoughts, more humane feelings, andi 
all the human instincts that go to make 
up a manhood that would be free and in- 
dependent, loving and noble, true and. 
sympathetic. 

The working men want the sympathy 
of the Church not only in their spiritual 
but in their temporal welfare. If there 
be any people anywhere who have some 
excuse for being wrong, it is the working 
men, for they have been deprived of the 
opportunities for education and refine- 
ment and the advantages which come to 
all others in society. When they err, as 
a matter of judgment, they do not want 
the chidings of the Church and the at- 
tempt to place them in the wrong, but 
they want sympathy and loving advice,. 
so that they may correct the error and 
proceed on the right road. 





A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER X. CROSS LIGHTS OF EARTH 
(CONCLUDED) 

There were heads bobbing up over the bank. 
They were startled at sight of a stranger, and 
meandered slowly and shyly, the youngest 
dragging in the rear. They were a well as- 
sorted lot, ranging in years from fifteen down, 
apparently, and of all complexions and shades 
of hair. But the Tuff resemblance was evi- 
dent; none of them bore the features of the 
woman who lay in the bed, except for the faint 
eruption of measles that adorned them all. 
Nan had picked up her basket of clothes and 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


was stringing them upon the line and along 
the grass. Her snatches of whistle and song 
seemed to reassure the timid youngsters and 
maidens, who crept up to her, eying me. 

‘*Ts the tide up, Lev?’”’ asked Nan. 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied, staring at me. 

‘Get your fife and make the wind blow, 
won’t you? ” she continued in a matter-of-fact 
way. The boy’s eyes changed, and his heels 
disappeared past me into the cabin. When he 
came out I adopted Nan’s manner of introduc- 
tion, and as he stepped past me I checked him 
with, ‘‘ What’s the fife made of?” 


**Tt’s wooden, sir,” he said, and thrust it 
out toward me. 

I nodded. ‘Go on.” 

He perched on a log, facing Nan and the 
sea, and began a variation of weird noises, 
from the soughing of the breeze in the pines to 
the shrill whistle of the southeast wind 
through the rigging of a vessel. The peculiar 
note of the draught in the chimney and the 
crescendo and diminuendo in the trees were 
strikingly real. Uriah perched on the chop- 
ping block. Nan was seated on the grassy 
turf, the girls gathered about her. When the 
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extemporizations of music ceased she clapped 
her hands. 

** Bravo, Lev! ’’ she cried. 
What shall we sing, Myra?” 

**’Bamy Coon,” was the prompt reply. 

** Good!” replied Nan witha twinkle. 
we know a better one, don’t we? 
God Knows.” 

Little Hattie clapped her hands, and Levi 
fingered his flute restlessly. Uriah and I per- 
formed the part of spectators, but the rest 
united in the song, Levi as chief musician, the 
children imitating Nan’s motions with a skill 
that would have been of credit to a kinder- 
garten class. Surroundings and conditions 
considered, the song was like a flower bloom- 
ing above the city pavement, but the chil- 
dren’s faces took on a new and finer expres- 
sion, and I confess there seemed to be achange 
in the atmosphere. 

““ Now pick up chips for the dinner fire and 
talk with the doctor,’ and Nan returned to her 








** Now let’s sing. 




















“ But 
Let’s try 
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laid him down on the sawdust in the labelin’ 
shed; an’ when Roy stopped yellin’ an’ opened 
his eyes he grabbed him up again, an’ Roy 
yelled louder’n ever. His dad run clean over 
to his house with him, an’ him yellin’ like the 
Butt’nut’s whistle. By the time he got him 
dropped on the bed Patty Cobb—you know 
Osear Cobb? He’s just like a little snail- 
shell, all smooth an’ round an’ pretty, with 
a bald, shiny head, an’ brown, shiny eyes, 
an’ little feet, an’ good clo’es, an’ he likes ter 
be called Mr. Cobb. But the boys call him 
Patty. He likes ter tell everybody that’s 
sick what’s the matter with ’em. He was 
lookin’ at Roy when he lay squealin’ on the 
bed, an’ rubbin’ off the salt. Byme-by when 
Ruy opened his eyes his father was cryin’ an’ 
I s’pose the ole man wanted ter know if Roy 
had his senses, an’ he says: ‘ Who’s this come 
ter see yer, Roy? Can’t ye tell?’ Roy looked 
up rather mad an’ said: ‘Him? That’s Patty 
Cobb!’ I guess Patty thought he was all 








very evidently demanding no atten- 
tion in these young patients beyond 
Nan’s care and oversight. The young 
musician had relapsed into silence, 
but Uriah was thawing, and his iso- 
lation in Shepard’s imposed quaran- 
tine evidently made him lonely. He 
was literally bursting with informa- 
tion. 
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O, wal, you look an’ see, won’t yer? Marm 

don’t let me play the Owl, an’ I have ter wait 
till Ebb gits some money outen his granny. 
You look fer a little feller with red hair an’ 
them teeth I told ye about, an’ a flat forehead, 
an’ his ears built out. Eb don’t button his 
shirt, an’ it’s allus flappin’. Mostly he has 
blue overalls on, an’ likely one of em’s rolled 
up to his knee, an’ the other one’s ripped, an’ 
flappin’ ’cause it won’t stay up. He don’t 
work much, but if he’s been ecarryin’ flakes 
he’ll have black grease smooched under his 
chin. My, he got twenty-five cents outen his 
granny one day! She heard him swearin’ an’ 
bought him off. He didn’t stay bought. I 
guess not! Eb’s queer, he is. Smut White 
use’ ter say he had the*blind staggers—use’ 
ter sling salt on him. But once Eb caught 
Smut comin’ up from ‘down below,’ an’ jest 
as he got his head through, Eb tipped up a 
bag of salt an’ yanked it down over Smut’s 
head. Smut tumbled down the ladder into the 
fish-baskets. Eb looked down after him an’ 
sung out, ‘Got the blind staggers 
‘Smutty?’” 

** Smart boy,” I commented. 

**T tell ye the’s smart folks in the 
factories, doctor,” said Uriah 
proudly. ‘‘Do you know Foxy 
Watts? He’s a little man, with a 
in narrer head an’ his eyebrows hooked 
down, an’ slick hair, an’ another 
eyebrow on his upper lip, like mer- 
lasses runnin’ down. He was boss 





** Gee, yes, I know lots of ’em,’’ he 
responded to the query if he knew 
any of the boys. ‘‘ This ain’t the 
first time we’ve lived here. Jim 
Tucker’n’ me used ter have great 
times. But Jim ain’t here now,” he 
said regretfully. ‘‘ I dunno but they 
laughed him out.” $ 

** How?” 

**O, Jim was too smart. He and 
Grub Todd watered the men at the 
‘Scrimmage’ last summer. Jim 
sneaked about ahead of Grub one 
day and peddled out a lot of ginger 
water, and promised the men he’d 
bring more if they’d give him the 
trade. Byme-by when he had it all, 
and Grub couldn’t sell plain water, 
Jim began to leave out the ginger on 
washin’ days, and tell the men he 
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vinegar an’ mustard, an’ the fish, an’ 
everything else. They use’ ter mix 
the mustard with salt water instid 
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o’ vinegar at the ‘Salt Box ’—had a 
pipe run down and pumped it outen 
the sea. One day the ’spector hove 
in sight when there wa’n’t a barrel 
o’ vinegar in the shop. Foxy rattled 
the chain tackle down into the hole 
an’ yelled, ‘Send up another barrel 
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o’ vinegar!’ Foxy’s boy was down 
there, an’ he knew somethin’ was 
up. So he hooked onto a barrel of 
acid, what the sealers an’ can-makers 











—= use, yer know, an’ sent it up. But 
— he — | —_}—_1—_ > —_ x __it took Foxy so long ter find his 
— seme as ae Ss Sen ORE bung-knocker that the ’spector never 








couldn’t git it, ’eause his mother was <i 
washin’. Gee! They begun to think 
she washed pretty often. Byme-by, 
one day—you know Sam Hall? They 
call him ‘ Football.’ He’s a windy 
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tasted that vinegar! An’ the packers 
wa’n’t workin’ yet that mornin’, 
an’ every can was sealed tight, so 
he couldn’t tell but what they was 
usin’ vinegar right along. Gee! 
When I’m a man! ”’— 
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sneaky eyes and a big mouth that 
hangs loose at one corner where a 
little terbacker juice runs out. Wal, 
Football saw Jim comin’ in one day 
an’ he sung out, ‘Is your!marm washin’ in 
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ing out to the Point. 
hain’t seen Roy this year ter talk. 





























at the Salt Box. 
one day, an’ it snaked the clo’es offen him. 


























down on the floor, ker-wump! 























up, an’ hugged him up to his salty apron. 
Roy was barenaked an’ pretty well scraped, 

















his skin smart. He yelled like blue murder. 
I guess his father thought he was killed. He 

















got squabblin’ with the boys she’d call out, 
It stripped him clean bare, an’ dropped him ‘Now hold on, Ebby, you know you ain’t 


he asked anxiously, ‘tis Eb about here yet?’ 
**T don’t know him,” I replied. 


hanes Shouldthey wan-der He will know.” 
gay, Badethem all be glad and gay.” 
sight. Findsthem pre-cions in His sicht.” 


**Ebbie Scranton an’ me use’ ter play the ti 


ginger water today?’ Then the other fellers Owl tergether,” he went on, reminiscently. a 
took it up, an’ ev’ry time Jim came ’round ‘Eb was a gen’rous feller. 
they said: ‘ Here’s Jim Tucker! His marm’s grandmother, I s’pose. 
2 washin’ in ginger water today!’ Then Jim at the ‘ Resurrection,’ now. 
quit an’ went over ter the ‘ Resurrection,’ but woman, with a voice bigger’n she is, an’ 


You’ve seen his 
Prob’ly she packs fish 
She’s a big 


If yer don't bring me some fish I’ll w 


When he the other for girls. 
important place in the course of instruction, 
basket making and the caning of chairs being 
My, wan’t I sound.’ Wal, by Jimp, granny, if you don’t ta 
scared! But his father was scareder. He gimme ten cents ter play the Owl I’ll squabble 
was picklin’, an’ he jest run an’ picked Roy all day.’ 


Nan was calling emphatically for 
the stove wood, and Uriah rose re- 
gretfully to assist the younger chip- 
gatherers. I visited the bed pa- 
tients again, and after final instruc_ 
ons and assurances departed for a stroll and 


reverie. 
{To be continued) 


In February was held the annual exhibition 


of Miss Millard’s Blind School at its home, 
He run away ter sea scraggy teeth that look as if they’d been built L 
I guess he got sick 0’ hearin’ about ter be outside of her mouth. She use’ ter tell w: 
fortunes, an’ if any of the little fellers was O 


**There’s Roy Johnson, goin’ in swimmin’,” carryin’ fish she’d sing out: ‘Fish here, fish blind from the prevailing famine. It opened 
he said with a sigh, shading his eyes and star- here! 


ove Lane, Magazon, Bombay. This school 
as esteblished by the American Mission in 
ctober, 1900, to provide for children made 


ith a boy and two girls; the number has 


“IT wish I couldgo. [ throw a cuss on ye!’ Wal, Eb—didn’t yer now grown to twenty-six boys and nineteen 
He's lit- never seen Eb? He’s alittle squizened chap, gi 
tler’n I be, and I dunno’s he can talk plain with teeth stickin’ out like a squirrel’s. He age, and from one room to the present accom- 
yet, but we had lots of fun when we cut fish was hurt once, an’ his gran’ wouldn’t let him m 
Roy got ketched in the shaft work, but he liked ter squabble. 


rls, ranging from two to thirteen years of 
odations of two bungalows, one for boys and 


Industrial work has an 


ught both boys and girls. The exercises in- 


cluded songs in English and Marathi meters 
‘Wal, take it, take it; here, come git by the children and an exhibition of their 
it; you ain’t like other boys, you know you sk 
ain’t.’ Then Eb ’ud wink at me an’ we’d go problems. 
an’ of course the salt an’ the huggin’ made off an’ divide an’ play the Owl. 


ill in reading and solving mathematical 
'The school band played on native 


“Say, doctor, instruments to the delight of the audience. 
Many of the children have been received into 
church membership. 
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A Budget of Concrete 
Suggestions 





What to Buy for the Kitchen 


By Anna Barrows 


Convenient and Labor 
Saving Utensils for the 
Average Housekeeper 











(he necessary furnishings of a kitchen 
are of two kinds, those which are perma- 
nent, or at least stationary, and those 
which are movable and need frequent 
replenishing. Many houses built to rent, 
in city or country, are now provided with 
stove and refrigerator as well as sink 
and closets, so that tenants simply have 
to supply themselves with movable fur- 
nishings. Frequently space is so limited 
that there is room for but few utensils, 
and there is the more need of care in 


The average housekeeper should beware 
of specialized tools such as the raisin 
seeder, cherry stoner, mayonnaise mixer, 
timbale iron, bread slicer, asparagus 
boiler, and even the fish kettles. She 
will find that the care required to keep 
them in good condition and the space 
they fill, more than offset their special 
service for a small family. Even a meat 
chopper and ice cream freezer are not 
essentials in every house. A steam 
cooker and scales are almost necessary, 
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their selection that each may be the best 
of its kind. Alas! that our furnishing 
for the kitchen, ‘‘the heart of the home,”’ 
is usually more niggardly than that of 
any other room! 

About two hundred years ago a re- 
spected resident of Andover, Mass., in- 
serted a clause in his will bequeathing to 
his ‘‘beloved wife”—‘‘One great brass 
kettle, one little kettle, one Iron Pott, 
one Pewter quart Pott, a Pewter Lym- 
beck, two Pewter Platts, one pewter cup,”’ 
etc. The individual mention of kitchen 
utensils in such a document shows that 
they were of more importance then than 
they are today. Another point worthy of 
note is that brass and iron and 
pewter which then, with wood, 
were the chief materials used for 
household implements, have now 
mainly given place to other sub- 
stances, less durable perhaps, but 
easier to handle and to keep 
clean, and better suited to the 
rapid action demanded by the 
daily life of the present age. 

It is a long step from such a 
meager list of utensils, to the 
catalogue of a modern house- 
furnishing establishment, or the 
counters of a department store. 
Doubtless other articles were 
used in that old-time kitchen, 
but those probably were the most 
valuable. 

The housekeeper of today who 
visits an ‘emporium ”’ well may 
be bewildered with the assortment offered 
her, and unless she has a clear conception 
of her needs is liable to purchase some- 
thing made to sell. The shopkeepers are 
less to blame than the buyers for the ex- 
istence of fragile utensils. There is too 
creat a demand for bargains, for some- 
thing for nothing, not to have it supplied 
ith things that are worth nothing. 





and soon will save their original cost 
by checking waste in fuel and errors in 
weight. 

The days of heavy, clumsy, homely 
utensils are past and the display of blue 
and white enamel, shining aluminum, 
agate, and glass make housekeeping a 
most attractive possibility. The wise 
housekeeper selects ‘“‘general purpose ”’ 
articles of the best grade, and sees to it 
that there are no seams or grooves to 
hold substance and flavor from one prep- 
aration and transmit it to the next. For 
even the m«st-scientific dishwashing ean- 
not eliminate grease frum the places 
apparently designed for its accumulation 


by the manufacturers of some utensils. 
Few of the patent roasting pans, for ex- 
ample, are easily cleaned. 

Baking pans should be chosen to fit the 
oven, and it should be remembered that 
two small loaves of bread or cake require 
less fuel than a single large loaf, and in 
every kitchen there should be utensils 
of varying sizes adapted to the larger or 


smaller family which may be expected 
under any roof. 

Individual portions are satisfactory so 
far as table service goes, but more mo- 
tions are required to fill individual 
moulds than to pour the whole quantity 
into one pan, and more time and labor 
necessary for washing individual dishes. 

Wood and iron still furnish a few ex- 
cellent utensils which nothing else quite 
makes good. The chopping bowl, rolling 
pin and board have many merits for ordi- 
nary conditions. Indurated fiber ware 
seems to be driving out wooden tubs and 
pails, and glass may some day take the 
place of wood for both board and rolling- 
pin. The wood handle for cooking fork 
and spoon is desirable since wood is a 
non-conductor of heat. Thesmall wooden 
spoons or paddles, never those with deep 
bowls, are useful for many processes 
when a metal spoon would be tarnished 
by acids or scoured by sugar. 

The Scotch bow] is a useful iron kettle, 
especially for deep frying. The iron pop- 
over or muffin pan with round cups is 
liked by all who use it. 

Wire of various sizes provides many 
helpful utensils—strainers of all degrees 
of fineness, frying baskets, egg beaters, 
cake coolers, the oblong soap shaker, 
broilers, vegetable mashers, etc. The 
vegetable masher, which consists of a 
continuous wire bent in curved zigzags, 
the ends fastened in a wooden handle, is 
to be chosen rather than one consisting 
of several short pieces of wire set in a 
square form, the latter with its square 
curves does not do its work so well in 
a round pan and it is not so easily cleaned. 
A wire strainer with masher enables one 
to mash and strain at the same time, and 
is better than a potato ricer for many 
purposes 
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Tinware has few merits, it seems to 
me, and aside from shallow baking, pans 
and a few molds, there would be little 
of it in any kitchen for which the choice 
of furnishings was left to me, nor would 
there be much earthen ware. Many 
teachers of domestic science feel that 
nerve force would be saved if our kitchen 
utensils were made of less heavy. noisy 
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and breakable materials. A bean pot or 
two of different sizes, some custard cups 
and ramekins are about all the earthen 
ware desirable. For mixing bowls, pud- 
fling dishes, molds, pie plates, muffin 
pans, measures, etc., the agate or enamel 
wares are more Satisfactory than either 
tin or earthen. If rightly used the best 
grades are very durable. 

Plain bowls and deep pans are rather 
cheaper than kettles and saucepans of 
the same size, they take up less room, 
are more easily cleaned than when bales 
or handles are riveted on. The extra 
deep pans may be set in steamer or 
oven, and may be handled almost as 
easily as a saucepan on top of the stove, 
for handles will get hot. 

A few saucepans of various sizes are 
desirable, and two often may be used to- 
gether instead of a double boiler for short 
processes. The newer styles of double 
boiler are less desirable than the old ones, 
for the smaller base does not contain 
water enough for long cooking and re- 
quires frequent attention. 
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Quart measures and pitchers of agate 
ware costing about half a dollar each do 
not break or rust, and are most conven- 
ient receptacles for soup stock or sauces, 
as they take up little room in the refrig- 
erator. Of two dishes, one deep and the 
other shallow, the deep is usually prefer- 
able. Recently a strainer of enamel ware 
has been available, which is very useful 
for draining articles that ought not to 
come in contact with iron or tin. 

Aluminum utensils have many advan- 
tages, but are as yet rather expensive. 
An aluminum drip coffeepot is a satis- 
factory. possession. The glass measure 
cups are excellent for most purposes, 
and glass lemon squeezers have no supe- 
riors. Among the small utensils essen- 
tial for the comfort of the housekeeper 
are a strong can opener, like the sardine 
scissors, a good corkscrew, knives of the 
best steel, a fork with long handle, egg 
beaters, a spatula or palate knife. 

There is need in any household of a 
moderate appropriation to keep up ‘‘the 
plant.’”’ The kitchen should have its share. 





Children’s Spending Money 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Most thoughtful parents agree, nowa- 
days, that it is best for children, even 
very young children, to have their spend- 
ing money come to them regularly in 
the form of an ‘“‘allowance.’’ Papa or 
Mamma may make a gift now and then, 
but the child is not encouraged to expect 
it, much less hint or ask for it. He must 
meet his own financial crises indepen- 
dently, by his own forethought and pru- 
dence, or one of the chief benefits of the 
system is lost. Even supplementing his 
little income by ‘‘earning’’ money of 
his own is not always so desirable as it 
sounds. To pay a child for small serv- 
ices about house and farm which are 
only his proper contribution to the gen- 
eral helpfulness is absurd and unnatural 
—it would be far better to increase his 
allowance outright. To turn him loose 
on his neighbors, ding-donging at their 
bells with subscriptions and soap, is 
worse yet. If in the playtime that is 
fairly his own he can find real work that 
really needs to be done, and will do it on 
a real business basis—no fancy prices— 
that, of course, is legitimate enterprise. 
But opportunities of this sort are not so 
common in real life as they are in juve- 
nile fiction. 

Questions of income settled, there re- 
main the more perplexing problems of 
outgo. It seems clear, as a first princi- 
ple, that the child must be allowed to 
spend his nickels and dimes with the 


least possible parental interference if ex. . 


perience, that excellent teacher, is to 
have her fair chance with him. A few 
restrictions in certain lines—eatables and 
explosives, for instance—may be made at 
the outset. But if the boy wants to put 
a week’s money into a balloon that will 
burst in a day, he must be left to find out 
the folly of it himself, if it is a folly. 
But though father and mother may not 
constrain, even by too obvious approval 
or disapproval, they may advise, and in 
the normal, sympathetic household their 
advice will be often asked and taken. 
Here, as at so many other points in the 


training of children, time for talk and 
discussion and the comparison of ideas, 
is of the greatest possible value. Not 
only lessons of practical utility, of wise 
discrimination in quality and durability, 
such as will stand the little shopper in 
good stead when he—she—is the head of 
a house, but lessons in the higher regions 
of art and ethics can be taught while the 
total in the tiny pocketbook is being 
matched against the bewildering possi- 
bilities of the store window. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison, writing in a 
recent number of The Cornhill Magazine 
on the household expenses of our grand- 
mothers, comments on “the apparent 
ease and luxury of their family lite with 
their small general expenuiture,’’ and 
ascribes it to ‘‘the general restraint in 
the small personal items which count 
for so much in the family budget of to- 
day.’’ Her suggestion is one for parents 
to bear in mind in their guidance of their 
children. A day at the beach can be en- 
joyed even if the contents of the child’s 
purse are not all emptied at the lemonade 
counter and the merry-go-round, and a 
sensible child will soon learn to under- 
stand that it is neither pleasant nor cred- 
itable to come home penniless. Account- 
books play the same part with children 
as with older people in promoting this 
‘“‘restraint in small items,’’ and the 
sooner the child can be taught to use 
one, the better. A small premium on 
accounts that balance, by the way, gives 
Papa an excellent pretext for adding to 
the childish resources. 

Children, like the rest of us, are helped 
to habits of pruderice and self-denial by 
having some object in view for their sav- 
ings. But the gbject must not be too 
large, or its remoteness may discourage 
the child. With children of the doggedly 
persevering type, on the other hand, there 
is the danger that the habit of hoarding 
may crowd out others more desirable. 
And it is not wise, either, to stimulate the 
childish ambition toward prizes too far 
beyond its natural reach—contentment is 
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a better lesson for these strenuous days, 
Perhaps the ideal object for a child’s say- 
ings is one that can be bought a little ata 
time, or added to from time to time, like 
a stamp collection, or an outfit of tools, 
or a set of books. 

The delight of spending for others is one 
that most children appreciate early, and 
to teach them to save with that in view 
is not hard. Birthdays and Christmases 
should be planned for far enough in ad- 
vance to get the benefit of the stimulus 
which they afford. It is easy to interest 
children in charities, too, if father or 
mother will take a little pains in present- 
ing them. Work for other children, like 
that carried on by the Fresh Air funds, or 
the children’s hospitals, appeals to them 
at once, and the literature sent out by 
such organizations, with its attractive 
illustrations, is often admirably adapted 
for reading aloud to them. If the child 
can have a glimpse of their practical 
working, or be allowed to take his own 
little subscription to the office and come 
home with his receipt in hand, it will be 
all the more real. 

But if he is to have a fair idea of the 
claims of these charities upon him, he 
must understand that much larger sums 
than come out of his small bank are given 
from the parental purse in his behalf, 
just as food and clothing are provided for 
him, and that when he is old enough to 
assume the larger responsibility for him- 
self, the larger obligation toward others 
will be waiting for him, too. Too many 
young people, it is to be feared, carry on 
into the period of independent self-sup- 
port the habit of giving by the old child- 
ish scale. 





Austin Dobson’s Marriage Hymn 


All-wise, All-great, whose ancient plan 
Ordained the woman for the man, 

, Look down, O Lord! on these who now 
Before Thy sacred altar bow. 


Almighty Ruler, in whose hand 
The morrow and its issues stand, 
Whate’er the lot Thy will assign, 
We can but kneel: our all is Thine. 


Summer and winter, seed and grain, 
The joy unhoped that comes of pain, 
The unknown ill that good we call— 
Thou in Thy balance metest all. 


Throughout their life-long journey still 
Guide Thou these two in good and ill, 
And wheresoe’er the way extend, 

Be with them, Father, to the end. 


Home is a place of peace; a shelter not 
only from all injury, but from all terror, 
doubt and division. In so far as it is not 
this, it is not home.—John Ruskin. 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD 

God bless my child. Make her sim- 
ple, earnest, true, and above all other 
things in the universe give her love to 
Thee that in all her difficulties she 
may consult Thee and yield to what 
her conscience tells her to be right, 
that in all trials she may trust Thee 
and honor Thee by grace and that 
she may ever seek to please her 
Saviour in soul, body and spirit, 
which are his. Hear us, our God 
who daily pray for our beloved chil- 
dren whom thou hast given us in Thy 
great love. Amen. 
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Three Gifts 


BY HELEN KNIGHT WYMAN 


I am curtained away from the night, 
On the hearth, the fire burns bright; 
My lamp is trimmed and lit 

And I sit in the glow of it; 

As each moment fades and dies, 

In my heart these thoughts arise : 


I thank Thee, O God, for Fire! 
As I watch the flames aspire, 
My thought, too, soars above 
To the Heart of infinite love; 
May my soul burn and glow, 
As more of Thyself I know! 


I thank Thee, O God, for Light! 
As I sit by my lamp, tonight, 
This prayer, O Lord! is mine— 
That I, too, may softly shine— 
To guide, to bless, to cheer 

Thy children, O Father dear! 


I thank Thee, O God, for Home! 
How many there are who roam, 
Far from the Father’s roof 
Holding themselves aloof! 

May my door be open wide 

To Thy wandering ones outside! 


Warmth is the heart of the Fire. 
Oh! may my fond desire 

Be, gracious iriend, to prove 

The depth and the breadth of Love; 
So kindle more love divine 

In my heart, by the love in Thine! 


Cheer is the soul of the Lamp; 
Tho’ the night be dark and damp, 
And the merciless, pelting rain 
Beats on my window pane, 
Within doth Cheer prevail— 

May my soul-cheer never fail! 


Love is the center of Home; 
Whene’er its inmates come, 

Love greets them and leads them in 
To her innermost shrine within; 
So, Lord, in my heart and face 
May Love find a dwelling place. 


Warmth and Cheer and Love— 
All sent by the Giver above! 

My heart sings for thankfulness 
And Thy holy name doth bless! 
Yet, these, Thy gifts so rare, 
Help me, in love, to share! 





Creation Day 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


In a nation so addicted to the act of 


celebration asis ours, it is somewhat re- 


markable that the eighteenth day of 
March should go constantly unnoticed. 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, the glorious Fourth of July—these 
dates we never fail. But the birthday of 
all most important, because primeval, 
august, we pass without a sign. It may 
even be that many of us do not know 
whose birthday it is, the eighteenth day 
of March. O ungrateful, never to have 
cared to inquire! The early Fathers of 
the Church were more thoughtful at this 
point than we. They knew; though it is 
not recorded that their knowledge led to 
action. She has been waiting all these 
ages for her great day’s recognition, the 
good old patient—Earth ! 

Yes, there is the secret out. The eight- 
eenth day of March is the birthday of the 
Earth. 

The computation runs thus: The Earth 
was created of course in the spring; there 
can hardly be a dissenting voice to such a 
statement, norneedfor argument. Flow- 
ers and grass must have time to grow, 
trees to take root well. Also it seems a 
fair supposition that the sun started forth 
on his great career from the equinoctial 
point, which is attained’ March twenty- 
first. Now the Bible tells us that the sun 
was fashioned on the fourth day of crea- 
tion. Thereforeit must have been on the 
eighteenth day of March that the first be- 
ginnings were. No argument could be 
simpler, no logic more sure of its end. 
The only wonder is that we have not all 
of us long ago known and appreciate d. 

When we come: to think about it, what 
an occasion it is! The Earth, our Earth, 
our great mother, celebrating her birth. 
We hardly dare to look back with her to 
that dim awful day. Out of uttermost 
darkness of nothingness swinging into her 
place. What clouds and tempest and 
earthquake, what throes of new being, 
what fear! We were there, the begin- 
nings of us; fate was there, and sin and 


death and love and hope and Milan cathe- 
dral and Shakespeare’s King Lear and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. It hardly 
does to think about it too much or we 
shall never dare to celebrate at all, being 
oppressed with reverence. Well, Mr. Pick- 
wick was there too, then, and Alice-in- 
Wonderland. Now let us celebrate. 

But how? For once in our national 
experience the firecracker fails us. Nor 
yet do brass bands and bunting and me- 
morial addresses seem quite adequate. 
The Greeks were the people, after all, to 
undertake this thing. They would have 
had rural processions, with wreath-decked 
heifers ‘‘lowing at the skies,’’ with pipe 
and song and happy dance, with outdoor 
ecstacy. But the Greeks, alas! never 
realized the importance of this great 
day. (How they should, indeed, with no 
Book of Genesis to help them out, is a 
question we will not consider.) We 
might, if we would, assuming their ig- 
nored privilege, assume also their gra- 
cious customs. Out from our little towns 
we might go in procession to our hill- 
sides. The air would be warm with the 
first touch of spring, sweet with the smell 
of wet earth, vibrant with rush of brooks 
and singing of song sparrows—what a 
Creation Day! Looking out over the 
wakening valley, we might sing a hymn, 
perhaps “The glorious firmament on 
high,”’ and then we might give the Earth 
—what? Nothing there is which she has 
not made, nothing which does not revert 
to her sooner or later. Except indeed 
our lives. Our bodies serve her whether 
or no, but our lives we often enough mis- 
direct to her great disadvantage. 

‘Mother Earth, thou hast made my 
body; itisthine. But God has made my 
life and my will to dispose of it. I there- 
fore offer thee today such portion of my 
life as shall be spent with thee, to work 
beside thee and help on thy great con- 
summations. So that in the end it shall 
seem to thee worth while to have lived 
and borne men.”’ 

Reflection on Creation Day has a eer- 
tain tendency, it appears, to make one 
serious. The writer began this paper 
merrily enough. 
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Many happy returns of the day, good 
Earth; many happy returns of the day! 
How many candles does it take to cele- 
brate the occasion? Go out when the 
night has fallen, and look up in the sky, 
and see. 


Gifts for the Baby 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


’ Some one recently asked a mother to 
get down her baby book and read the list 
of presents her first baby received, by 
way of help to a friend who wished to 
give an acceptable gift to a new baby. 
The list read, ‘‘Twelve pairs of socks, 
four knitted blankets, six sacks, seven 
gold rings, five sets of gold pins and three 
sets of gold buttons.”’ 

Perhaps the average child is as rich and 
as poor as the owner of these socks and 
rings. It is really a problem to find 
things to give the baby which are inex- 
pensive, useful, simply made, and yet 
worth giving. If one has twenty dollars 
to spend, or eyesight unlimited, it is 
another matter. 

Since pillows are always needed for 
crib and carriage something in this line 
is sure to be welcome. The newest thing 
is the heart-shaped pillow, made of pink 
mercerized cotton or silk, with a cover of 
delicate lawn edged with lace. The case 
opens at the widest point of the back and 
fastens there with tiny buttons. A sim- 
pler pillow case is made of two hem- 
stitched, lace edged handkerchiefs, with 
‘*Baby”’ embroidered on one, sewed on 
three sides and tied with tiny tapes on 
the fourth. Another is made of hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs without the lace, 
with button holes worked in the hems, 
which are laced together with narrow 
ribbon at the edges. As a pillow filled 
with curled hair is a great comfort in 
summer, some one may make a gift es- 
pecially useful by substituting it for the 
warmer filling. 

For the baby’s basket there is the pin 
roll. To make it, take a strip of silk 
twelve inches long and six wide and lay 
on it two layers of flannel, and then one 
of cashmere; or, line the silk with white 
eiderdown. Bind the edges with ribbon, 
and leave two ends to tie when rolled. 
Fill this with lines of safety pins of all 
sizes. The flexible steel ones which come 
in boxes are a great improvement over 
the clumsy brass ones. 

For the crib there may be a pretty 
quilt or spread. With a pink-lined pillow 
there is the dainty pink china silk cover- 
let, filled with one layer of cotton, caught 
down with French knots and bound with 
satin ribbon. Or, there is the white silk- 
olene cover with pink flowers, bound with 
pink taffeta ribbon. Then if the crib is 
of brass or iron there may be aset of pads 


to match the cover, made to tie across ~ 


the top and sides where the baby’s head 
may strike. A useful gift is an ordinary 
pillowcase of linen, hemstitched across 
the bottom as well as at the top, into 
which a piece of rubber may be slipped; 
this is to lay on one’s lap in holding the 
baby to protect a delicate dress. 

A basket hamper with or without trays 
for baby’s wardrobe is an excellent gift, 
lined orunlined. Aset of wooden stretch- 
ers for socks, bands and little shirts; a 
set of sachets for hamper or bureau draw- 
ers; a hot water bag of diminutive size 
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with a pretty flannel cover; a flat, wadded 
basket, with sides only three inches high, 
in which to carry the baby; an alcohol 
lamp with a porcelain cup; a clock to 
put over the gas jet—all.these are things 
well worth giving. 

The bath apron is new, and easily made. 
Take a yard and a quarter of white eider 
down and turn a hem at the sides and 
bottom and featherstitch on the right 
side. Bind the top with a two-inch, strong 
white ribbon, and slip through it another 
ribbon for an apron string. The mother 
puts this on and wraps the baby in it 
after its bath, as she dries it. Any one 
who has tried it will pronounce it most 
useful. 

For one who can sew or embroider at 
all there are numbers of pretty gifts. 
One is a little kimono of pink albatross 
edged with white, featherstitched with 
pink. The old white cashmere shoulder 
blanket, bound with taffeta ribbon and 
embroidered with a wreath, is fashion- 
able again. There are little white cash- 
mere sacks, with an edge of forget-me- 
not blossoms set edge by edge, with a 
narrow frill of Valenciennes lace and 
tied at the neck with blue ribbon, which 
are lovely. Little caps of lace and rib- 
bon or embroidered muslin are among 
the daintiest gifts, and of course long 
white dresses, hand-tucked and feather- 
stitched, are always useful, and not too 
difficult to make. 

A pair of pink or blue kid slippers with 
silk stockings to match—not too small 
or little white kid moccasins are pretty 
and inexpensive presents for those who 
wish to buy their gifts, and there are 
plenty of other and more costly things. 
There is the silver or pewter porringer 
with a spoon whose handle turns over 
the hand; the silver or ivory brush with 
a monogram for the basket; the glass 
and silver powder and soap boxes; the 
tiny locket and chain, or the pretty old- 
fashioned armlets which are used again, 
and the “lucky” christening spoon with 
a gold coin set in the bowl which comes 
from England. Except the last, none of 
these cost more than five dollars, and 
most a smaller sum. 

Wooden cradles are seen again, and as 
quaint as possible; they may be had in 
good furniture shops. A little white 
painted high chair, with cushions on the 
back and arms, of white and pink silk or 
silkolene is a pleasing gift. There is a 
tiny enclosed sled with handles at the 
back like a carriage, which may be found, 
and fitted up with cushions and a white 
fur rug, or an eider down quilt. 

Best of all, one may give the new baby 
pictures for the nursery. A lovely Ma- 
donna, a Baby Stuart, a little St. John, 
some droll Dutch babies, ora set of ani- 
mal pictures, or of birds in bright colors. 
Long after the socks are worn out and 
the rattles lost, these will remain a 
delight. 


For the consideration of mothers’ clubs, the 
following series of topics may be suggested 
\ series on the general subject of Good Citi- 
zenship; another called In Storyland, in which 
a suggestive story is told each time and forms 
the basis of discussion; a series based on The 
Five Senses, treated both figuratively and 
literally; and a series of Helpful Thoughts 
based on a quotation for each meeting.- 
fnnie Laws, in address hefore the Ohio ¢ 


Aindercartners 
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First Aid to the Helpless Housekeeper 


BY RUTH ALLEN BENEDICT 


‘I’m very sorry, but I no longer ‘give 
satisfaction’ to my cook, so she leaves 
me Saturday, and company due on Tues- 
day! What am I going to do?” This 
from a house mother. 

‘You never know when your work is 
done, I’m going to the box factory, where 
I’ll be through at six and my own boss 
till seven the next morning.’ The maid’s 
point of view. 

Here we have both sides of the domestic 
situation. The thoughtful mistress, sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of each 
element in her household, cannot under- 
stand why a girl should leave a good home 
and the most healthful sort of employ- 
ment for the stitling atmosphere of the 
shop or mill, while the girl herself, enjoy- 
ing the free intercourse with companions 
of her own age, secure in her independent 
position, scorns the idea of going back to 
what she considers an inferior occupation, 
where she is designated as a ‘‘servant,”’ 
and has comparatively little time at her 
own disposal. 

To appreciate the merits of both de- 
mands and suggest a course which shall 
satisfy both is the task which the Woman's 
Educational Association of Boston has 
set itself. Its solution takes the shape 
of the Household Aid Company, located 
at 88 Charles Street. The company an- 
nounces that it will supply eflicient ‘‘aids”’ 
for all forms of household labor. This 
assistance can be secured by the day or 
hour, at prices arranged according to the 
degree of reponsibility or proficiency re- 
quired, as was more fully explained in 
The Congregationalist for Aug. 1, 1908. 
These ‘‘aids*’ (whose name, by the way, 
is reminiscent of our good old New Eng- 
land term ‘“‘help’’) take a regular course 
of training, usually about two months. 
During their connection with the com- 
pany the girls live at the central home 
on Charles Street, under the supervision 
of Miss Huntington, an expert in eco- 
nomics. After their training is completed 
they go out as their services are re- 
quired, returning each night to the cen- 
tral home. 

The Household Aid Company stands 
ready to give ‘‘emergency,’’ supplemen- 
tary, or regular assistance. Its friendly 
offices are perhaps most eagerly invoked 
by the busy housekeeper whose one maid 
has left. Many a tragedy in home circles 
has been averted by the prompt inter- 
position of an ‘‘aid.’’ The housekeeper 
can fill the maid’s place at her con- 
venience instead of rushing frantically 
from one (so-called) Intelligence Office to 
another, and finally accepting with haste 
the first applicant who can be persuaded 
to try the position. Then there is supple- 
mentary assistance, which consists largely 
in furnishing extra maids for teas, or 
help to the cook in dinner parties, or per- 
haps substituting for the regular corps of 
servants during the ‘‘afternoon out.” 
Seamstresses, milliners, housekeepers or 
secretaries also stand ready to render oc- 
casional services. 

**Don’t you find friction often arising 
between the assistants and the regulars ?"’ 
I asked. 

** Almost never,"’ replied Miss Hunting 
ton. Of course there are instances 


where our aids have to use a good 
deal of tact to overcome prejudice, but 
they are always able to make them 
selves so generally useful that the ser- 
vant as well as the mistress is glad to 
have them.” 

A number of persons, specially those 
living in apartments, make daily use of 
the company’s resources and find it a dis- 
tinct saving of time and money. The 
superintendent frankly admitted that it 
was more expensive to have a girl come 
in each day for perhaps eight hours, than 
to keep a resident maid. But in many 
cases the family has no room for an extra 
person, and often does not require more 
than two or three hours of service daily, 
in which case they can save materially. 
‘I take the same comfort in my ‘aid’ that 
I do in my gas range,’’ one young house- 
keeper told me. “When I’m _ through 
with the range I can shut it off at once, 
and not pay for a bit more heat than I 
need, and just the same with the ‘aids.’ 
Indeed, all the patrons whom I inter- 
viewed were hearty in praise of the effi- 
ciency and general common sense of 
these ‘‘aids.’’ 

What is the viewpoint of the girls 
themselves? They like this arrangement 
of work better because it seems to give 
them a trained profession, they know 
what their hours will be, and after hours 
have their time to themselves for recrea- 
tiou or study. In talking with them I 
was impressed with the fact that the ad- 
vantage they mentioned most often was 
the regular hours. Here, by the way, is 
a significant hint to housekeepers. Then, 
too, they enjoy living together in the 
roomy, old-fashioned house on Charles 
Street. Their sleeping-rooms, for which 
they pay from $1.25 to $2.00 per week, 
are big and sunny, and attractively fitted 
up, a glimpse within showing walls filled 
with pictures and couches covered with 
pillows in quite the school-girl manner. 
For meals in the house the price is about 
ten or twelve cents apiece. 

A regular salary is guaranteed the 
‘‘aids.”’ If not called outside they sew or 
iron at home. When working they receive 
from eight to thirty-five cents an hour and 
everything which they earn above their 
salary is given them. The reception- 
rooms are free to them to entertain their 
friends, and no attempt is made to super- 
vise their amusements. Many attend ed- 
ucational courses in their leisure hours, 
several going to Simmons College. While 
the ‘‘aids’’ are carefully selected, and 
superior in that respect, they are none of 
them ‘‘above their work "’ and the patrons 
tell me that they are easier to work with 
and more reasonable than the average 
servant. 

Of course not every detail is perfected 
as yet. It now and then happens that the 
superintendent has to refuse requests for 
help, because she has no more ‘aids ’”’ to 
send out. Then, too, the company feels 
that it has not succeeded in interesting 
the family of moderate means as fully as 
ithopes to. But these things are coming 
in due time, for the institution although 
started only in August, 1903, is organized 
on a broad plane of social and domestic 
economy, managed with shrewd common 
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_and should have a large future be- 
it. At present the plan affects only 
ity dweller, or the well-to.do subur- 
te who can afford to pay for railroad 
s as well as the time spent by the 
ds" in reaching her. The town and 
itry housekeeper will probably be the 
t to say that this plan does not solve 


A Dip into 


Feeding the Sick 


nnie M. Farmer, in Food and Cookery for 
the Sick and Convalescent) 


lhe feeding of persons in health is of great 
importance, but when one succumbs to dis- 
ease, then feeding becomes a question of su- 
preme moment. The appetite in health is 
usually a safe guide to follow, but is so per- 
verted by disease conditions that it is unwise 
to consider its cravings. If these cravings are 
indulged, the food longed for is almost always 
a disappointment, as all things taste about the 
same, until the time of convalescence. 

Never consult a patient as to his menu, nor 
enter into a conversation relating to his diet, 
within his hearing. The physician in atten- 
dance studies the symptoms so closely that he 
is able to determine what is required to meet 
the needs of the case. . 

Important things to éonsider in feeding the 
sick: 

1. Appeal to the sense of sight. 

2, Appeal to the sense of taste. 

’. Consider temperature of food. 

+. Digestibility. 

\. Nutritive value. 

6. Eeonomy. 


How About Spanking 


(Eleanor Davids, in Note- Book of An Adopted 
Mother) 


There is the remembrance of my experience 
with Fritzie to keep me humble. Fritzie was 
one of my Chicago gamins, born and bred in 
a brewery district, never comfortably clean, 
and subject to fits of the most diabolical tem- 
per, which seemed to come without provoca- 
tion. Before meeting him I was wont to 
maintain that there was no occasion for cor- 
poral punishment, even with children who 
had been brought up on it and expected it. 

| stood by my theories through many a hard 
contliet with Fritzie, but one morning when 
he threw himself on the floor and struck and 
kicked and bit like an infuriated beast, and 
all without apparent cause, I suddenly de- 
cided that spanking was indicated and bore 
him off to a cloakroom for a sound punish- 
ment on that part of his anatomy which Mrs. 
Wiggins declares is not the 


her ditliculties. The idea, however, may 
have suggestions capable of adaptation 
to her needs. 

We can look back on the time when 
nursing was not considered a dignified 
profession, and there seems no reason 
why housework, too, should not come to 
be regarded as a fine art. This movement 


Recent Books Bearing 


my former views. But long after I had closed 
the book and put it away, I remembered how 
cold and purple Fritzie’s hands were before 
his punishment, while his face was flushed 
and hot. I began to think that there might 
have been a very simple physical cause for 
his ill temper, and took out the book and 
wrote that upon further consideration I wished 
to reserve my decision until I had seen him 
through one more ugly spell. 

I did not have to wait long. In less than a 
week Fritzie was acting like a veritable de- 
mon. I picked him up, kicking and scream- 
ing and trying hard to bite me, carried him 
into the stormhouse, locked both doors, drew 
out my watch, looked exceedingly severe, and 
told him he must jump up and down as hard 
as he could for three minutes. He remem- 
bered his spanking and jumped. Then | un- 
locked the door and made him run back and 
forth in the biting winter air as fast as he 
could, until he became breathless. When I 
opened the door into the kindergarten and let 
him in, he was every whit as good as though 
he had been spanked, and my old-time theo- 
ries had been vindicated. 

I firmly believe that in many cases corporal 
punishment works so charmingly only be- 
cause it, together with the strong crying 
which follows, restores the child’s normal 
circulation. Now there are other and more 
pleasant ways of restoring the circulation— 
ways not so humiliating to the child, so apt 
to arouse the parent’s temper, or to engender 
hard feeling between the two. The longer I 
live the more I believe that corporal punish- 
ment is both unnecessary and wrong for any 
child who is old enough and intelligent enough 
to reason, and who has been brought up from 
the first by those who are willing to find a 
better way. 


Rules to Prevent Contagion 


(Prof. H. W. Conn, in Bacteria, Yeasts and 
Molds in the Home) 


There are a few simple rules whose observ- 
ance will reduce the chances of contagion. 
These rules should be followed by all, but it 
is particularly important that children in 
every household, and especially children in 
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is right in line with the modern approval 
in manual training and the revival of 
handicraft through the ‘“‘Arts and Crafts.”’ 
More than that. It isa practical demon- 
stration of the poetic expression, 


All service ranks the same with God, 


There is no last nor first. 


on the Home 


schools, should be taught their significance. 
The most important rules are: 

Do not spit on the floor. 

Do not put the fingers in the mouth. 

Do not wet the fingers in the mouth for the 
purpose of turning the leaves of books, espe- 
cially library books, inasmuch as book leaves 
are sometimes the lurking places of disease 
bacteria. 

Do not put pencils in the mouth. 

Do not put money in the mouth. This is ex- 
tremely important, because money is liable to 
come in contact with all sorts of people and to 
become contaminated with many kinds of 
disease bacteria. 

Do not put into the mouth anything that an- 
other person has had in his mouth. This re- 
fers to gum, apple cores, candy, whistles, 
bean blowers, drinking cups, ete. 

Turn the face aside from others when 
eoughing. This will sometimes prevent con- 
tagion passing from one person to another, 
inasmuch as the breath in coughing distributes 
disease germs. 

Be always particular about personal cleanli- 
ness, frequently washing the face and hands. 


A Child’s Opinion of Adults 
(Annie S. Winston, in Memoirs of a Child) 


With the same sub-conscious, impersonal 
egoism which marked her attitude toward 
the world of nature, the child also vaguely 
claimed mankind for her own—instinctively 
made love for herself the fundamental human 
virtue, the virtue without which no other 
virtue was possible. Good people were those 
who manifested kindness toward her, and 
they were good strictly in proportion to the 
degree of kindness manifested; bad people 
were those who were careless of the child’s 
feelings, welfare, or wishes. The worthy 
clergyman, for instance, who silenced her 
exuberant claiming of the moon, earned 
thereby a personal estimate exceedingly un- 
flattering. 

On the whole, one was decidedly easier 
in the society of one’s contemporaries than in 
that of miscellaneous adults, who, as it seemed 
to the child, were not to be depended upon. 
Few adults, indeed, except those nearest to 
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and breakable materials. A bean pot or 
two of different sizes, some custard cups 
and ramekins are about all the earthen 
ware desirable. For mixing bowls, pud- 
ding dishes, molds, pie plates, muffin 
pans, measures, etc., the agate or enamel 
wares are more satisfactory than either 
tin or earthen. If rightly used the best 
grades are very durable. , 
Plain bowls and deep pans are rather 
cheaper than kettles and saucepans of 
the same size, they take up less room, 
are more easily cleaned than when bales 
or handles are riveted on. The extra 


‘deep pans may be set in steamer or 


oven, and may be handled almost as 
easily as a saucepan on top of the stove, 
for handles will get hot. 

A few saucepans of various sizes are 
desirable, and two often may be used to- 
gether instead of a double boiler for short 
processes, The newer styles of double 
boiler are less desirable than the old ones, 
for the smaller base does not contain 
water enough for long cooking and re- 


-quires frequent attention. 
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Quart measures and pitchers of agate 
ware costing about half a dollar each do 
not break or rust, and are most conven- 
ient receptacles for soup stock or sauces, 
as they take up little room in the refrig- 
erator. Of two dishes, one deep and the 
other shallow, the deep is usually prefer- 
able. Recently a strainer of enamel ware 
has been available, which is very useful 
for draining articles that ought not to 
come in contact with iron or tin. 

Aluminum utensils have many advan- 
tages, but are as yet rather expensive. 
An aluminum drip coffeepot is a satis- 
factory possession. The glass measure 
cups are excellent for most purposes, 
and glass lemon squeezers have no supe- 
riors. Among the small utensils essen- 
tial for the comfort of the housekeeper 
are a strong can opener, like the sardine 
scissors, a good corkscrew, knives of the 
best steel, a fork with long handle, egg 
beaters, a spatula or palate knife. 

There is need in any household of a 
moderate appropriation to keep up ‘‘the 
plant.’’ The kitchen should have its share. 





Children’s Spending Money 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Most thoughtful parents agree, nowa- 


-days, that it is best for children, even 


very young children, to have their spend- 
ing money come to them regularly in 
the form of an ‘‘allowance.’’ Papa or 
Mamma may make a gift now and then, 
but the child is not encouraged to expect 
it, much less hint or ask forit. He must 
meet his own financial crises indepen- 
dently, by his own forethought and pru- 
dence, or one of the chief benefits of the 
system is lost. Even supplementing his 
little income by ‘‘earning’’ money of 
his own is not always so desirable as it 
sounds. To pay a child for small serv- 
ices about house and farm which are 
only his proper contribution to the gen- 


eral helpfulness is absurd and unnatural’ 


—it would be far better to increase his 
allowance outright. To turn him loose 
on his neighbors, ding-donging at their 
bells with subscriptions and soap, is 
worse yet. If in the playtime that is 
fairly his own he can find real work that 
really needs to be done, and will do it on 
a real business basis—no fancy prices— 
that, of course, is legitimate enterprise. 
But opportunities of this sort are not so 


-common in real life as they are in juve- 


nile fiction. 

Questions of income settled, there re- 
main the more perplexing problems of 
outgo. It seems clear, as a first princi- 
ple, that the child must be allowed to 
spend his nickels and dimes with the 
least possible parental interference if ex- 
perience, that excellent teacher, is to 
have her fair chance with him. A few 
restrictions in certain lines—eatables and 
explosives, for instance—may be made at 
the outset. But if the boy wants to put 
a week’s money into a balloon that will 
burst in a day, he must be left to find out 
the folly of it himself, if it is a folly. 

But though father and mother may not 
constrain, even by too obvious approval 
or disapproval, they may advise, and in 
the normal, sympathetic household their 
advice will be often asked and taken. 
Here, as at so many other points in the 


training of children, time for talk and 
discussion and the comparison of ideas, 
is of the greatest possible value. Not 
only lessons of practical utility, of wise 
discrimination in quality and durability, 
such as will stand the little shopper in 
good stead when he—she—is the head of 
a house, but lessons in the higher regions 
of art and ethics can be taught while the 
total in the tiny ‘pocketbook is being 
matched against the bewildering possi- 
bilities of the store window. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison, writing in a 
recent number of The Cornhill Magazine 
on the household expenses of our grand- 
mothers, comments on ‘the apparent 
ease and luxury of their family lite with 
their small general expenditure,’ and 
ascribes it to “the general restraint in 
the small personal items which count 
for so much in the family budget of to- 
day.’’ Her suggestion is one for parents 
to bear in mind in their guidance of their 
children. A day at the beach can be en- 
joyed even if the contents of the child’s 
purse are not all emptied at the lemonade 
counter and the merry-go-round, and a 
sensible child will soon learn to wnder- 
stand that it is neither pleasant nor cred- 
itable to come home penniless. Account- 
books play the same part with children 
as with older people in promoting this 
‘restraint in small items,’’ and the 
sooner the child can be taught to use 
one, the better. .A small premium on 
accounts that bajance, by the way, gives 
Papa an excellent pretext for adding to 
the childish resources. 

Children, like the rest of us, are helped 
to habits of prudence and self-denial by 
having-some object in view for their sav- 
ings. But the object must not be too 
large, or its remoteness may discourage 
the child. With children of the doggedly 
persevering type, on the other hand, there 
is the danger that the habit of hoarding 
may crowd out others more desirable. 
And it is not wise, either, to stimulate the 
childish ambition toward prizes too far 
beyond its natural reach—contentment is 
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a better lesson for these strenuous days. 
Perhaps the ideal object for a child’s sav- 
ings is one that can be bought a little at a 
time, or added to from time to time, like 
a stamp collection, or an outfit of tools, 
or a set of books. 

The delight of spending for others is one 
that most children appreciate early, and 
to teach them to save with that in view 
is not hard. Birthdays and Christmases 
should be planned for far enough in ad- 
vance to get the benefit of the stimulus 
which they afford. It is easy to interest 
children in charities, too, if father or 
mother will take a little pains in present- 
ing them. Work for other children, like 
that carried on by the Fresh Air funds, or 
the children’s hospitals, appeals to them 
at once, and the literature sent out by 
such organizations, with its attractive 
illustrations, is often admirably adapted 
for reading aloud to them. If the child 
can have a glimpse of their practical 
working, or be allowed to take his own 
little subscription to the office and come 
home with his receipt in hand, it will be 
all the more real. 

But if he is to have a fair idea of the 
claims of these charities upon him, he 
must understand that much larger sums 
than come out of his small bank are given 
from the parental purse in his behalf, 
just as food and clothing are provided for 
him, and that when he is old enough to 
assume the larger responsibility for him- 
self, the larger obligation toward others 
will be waiting for him, too. Too many 
young people, it is to be feared, carry on 
into the period of independent self-sup- 
port the habit of giving by the old child- 
ish scale. 





Austin Dobson’s Marriage Hymn 


All-wise, All-great, whose ancient plan 
Ordained the woman for theman, 

Look down, O Lord! on these who now 
Before Thy sacred altar bow. 


Almighty Ruler, in whose hand 
The morrow and its issues stand, 
Whate’er the lot Thy will assign, 
We can but kneel: our all is Thine. 


Summer and winter, seed and grain, 
The joy unhoped that comes of pain, 
The unknown ill that good we call— 
Thou in Thy balance metest all. 


Throughout their life-long journey still 
Guide Thou these two in good and ill, 
And wheresoe’er the way extend, 

Be with them, Father, to the end. 





Home is a place of peace; a shelter not 
only from all injury, but from all terror, 
doubt and division. In so far as it is not 
this, it is not home.—John Ruskin. 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD 


God bless my child. Make her sim- 
ple, earnest, true, and above all other 
things in the universe give her love to 
Thee that in all her difficulties she 
may consult Thee and yield to what 
her conscience tells her to be right, 
that in all trials she may trust Thee 
and honor Thee by grace and that 
she may ever seek to please her 
Saviour in soul, body and spirit, 
which are his. Hear us, our God 
who daily pray for our beloved chil- 
dren whom thou hast given us in Thy 
great love. Amen. 
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Three Gifts 


BY HELEN KNIGHT WYMAN 


I am curtained away from the night, 
On the hearth, the fire burns bright; 
My lamp is trimmed and lit 

And I sit in the glow of it; 

As each moment fades and dies, 

In my heart these thoughts arise : 


I thank Thee, © God, for Fire! 
As I watch the flames aspire, 
My thought, too, soars above 
To the Heart of infinite love; 
May my soul burn and glow, 
As more of Thyself I know! 


I thank Thee, O God, for Light! 
As I sit by my lamp, tonight, 
This prayer, O Lord! is mine— 
That I, too, may softly shine— 
To guide, to bless, to cheer 

Thy children, 0 Father dear! 


I thank Thee, O God, for Home! 
How many there are who roam, 
Far from the Father’s roof 
Holding themselves aloof! 

May my door be open wide 

To Thy wandering ones outside! 


Warmth is the heart of the Fire. 
Oh! may my fond desire 

Be, gracious Friend, to prove 

The depth and the breadth of Love; 
So kindle more love divine 

In my heart, by the love in Thine! 


Cheer is the soul of the Lamp; 
Tho’ the night be dark and damp, 
And the merciless, pelting rain 
Beats on my window pane, 
Within doth Cheer prevail— 

May my soul-cheer never fail! 


Love is the center of Home; 
Whene’er its inmates come, 

Love greets them and leads them in 
To her innermost shrine within; 
So, Lord, in my heart and face 
May Love find a dwelling place. 


Warmth and Cheer and Love— 
All sent by the Giver above! 

My heart sings for thankfulness 
And Thy hely name doth bless! 
Yet, these, Thy gifts so rare, 
Help me, in love, to share! 





Creation Day 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


In a nation so addicted to the act of 
celebration asis ours, it is somewhat re- 
markable that the eighteenth day of 
March should go constantly unnoticed. 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, the glorious Fourth of July—these 
dates we never fail. But the birthday of 
all most important, because primeval, 
august, we pass without a sign. It may 
even be that many of us do not know 
whose birthday it is, the eighteenth day 
of March. O ungrateful, never to have 
cared to inquire! The early Fathers of 
the Church were more thoughtful at this 
point than we. They knew; though it is 
not recorded that their knowledge led to 
action. She has been waiting all these 
ages for her great day’s recognition, the 
good old patient—Earth! 

Yes, there is the secret out. The eight- 
eenth day of March is the birthday of the 
Earth. 

The computation runs thus: The Earth 
was created of course in the spring; there 
can hardly be a dissenting voice to such a 
statement, norneedfor argument. Flow- 
ers and grass must have time to grow, 
trees to take root well. Also it seems a 
fair supposition that the sun started forth 
on his great career from the equinoctial 
point, which is attained March twenty- 
first. Now the Bible tells us that the sun 
was fashioned on the fourth day of crea- 
tion. Thereforeit must have been on the 
eighteenth day of March that the first. be- 
ginnings were. No argument could be 
simpler, no logic more sure of its end. 
The only wonder is that we have not all 
of us long ago known and appreciate d. 

When we come to think about it, what 
an occasion it is! The Earth, our Earth, 
our great mother, celebrating her birth. 
We hardly dare to look back with her to 
that dim awful day. Out of uttermost 
darkness of nothingness swinging into her 
place. What clouds and tempest and 
earthquake, what throes of new being, 
what fear! We were there, the begin- 
nings of us; fate was there, and sin and 


death and love and hope and Milan cathe- 
dral and Shakespeare’s King Lear and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. It hardly 
does to think about it too much or we 
shall never dare to celebrate at all, being 
oppressed with reverence. Well, Mr. Pick- 
wick was there too, then, and Alice-in- 
Wonderland. Now let us celebrate. 

But how? For once in our national 
experience the firecracker fails us. Nor 
yet do brass bands and bunting and me- 
morial addresses seem quite adequate. 
The Greeks were the people, after all, to 
undertake this thing. They would have 
had rural processions, with wreath-decked 
heifers ‘“‘lowing at the skies,’’ with pipe 
and song and happy dance, with outdoor 
ecstacy. But the Greeks, alas! never 
realized the importance of this great 
day. (How they should, indeed, with no 
Book of Genesis to help them out, is a 
question we will not consider.) We 
might, if we would, assuming their ig- 
nored privilege, assume also their gra- 
cious customs. Out from our little towns 
we might go in procession to our hill- 
sides. The air would be warm with the 
first touch of spring, sweet with the smell 
of wet earth, vibrant with rush of brooks 
and singing of song sparrows—what a 
Creation Day! Looking out over the 
wakening valley, we might sing a hymn, 
perhaps ‘‘The glorious firmament on 
high,’’ and then we might give the Earth 
—what? Nothing there is which she has 
not made, nothing which does not revert 
to her sooner or later. Except indeed 
our lives. Our bodies serve her whether 
or no, but our lives we often enough mis- 
direct to her great. disadvantage. 

“Mother Earth, thou hast made my 
body; itis thine. But God has made my 
life and my will to dispose of it. I there- 
fore offer thee.today such portion of my 
life as shall be spent with thee, to work 
beside thee and help on thy great con- 
summations. So that in the end it shall 
seem to thee worth while to have lived 
and borne men.”’ 

Reflection on Creation Day has a cer- 
tain tendency, it appears, to make one 
serious. The writer began this paper 
merrily enough. 
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Many happy returns of the day, good 
Earth; many happy returns of the day! 
How many candles does it take to cele- 
brate the occasion? Go out when the 
night has fallen, and look up in the sky, 
and see. 


Gifts for the Baby 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Some one recently asked a mother to 
get down her baby book and read the list 
of presents her first baby received, by 
way of help to a friend who wished to 
give an acceptable gift to a new baby. 
The list read, ‘‘Twelve pairs of socks, 
four knitted blankets, six sacks, seven 
gold rings, five sets of gold pins and three 
sets of gold buttons.”’ 

Perhaps the average child is as rich and 
as poor as the owner of these socks and 
rings. It is really a problem to find 
things to give the baby which are inex- 
pensive, useful, simply made, and yet 
worth giving. If one has twenty dollars 
to spend, or eyesight unlimited, it is 
another matter. 

Since pillows are always needed for 
crib and carriage something in this line 
is sure to be welcome. The newest thing 
is the heart-shaped pillow, made of pink 
mercerized cotton or silk, with a cover of 
delicate lawn edged with lace. The case 
opens at the widest point of the back and 
fastens there with tiny buttons. A sim- 
pler pillow case is made of two hem- 
stitched, lace edged handkerchiefs, with 
‘*Baby’”’ embroidered on one, sewed on 
three sides and tied with tiny tapes on 
the fourth. Another is made of hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs without the lace, 
with button holes worked in the hems, 
which are laced together with narrow 
ribbon at the edges. As a pillow filled 
with curled hair is a great comfort in 
summer, some one may make a gift es- 
pecially useful by substituting it for the 
warmer filling. 

For the baby’s basket there is the pin 
roll. To make it, take a strip of silk 
twelve inches long and six wide and lay 
on it two layers of flannel, and then one 
of cashmere; or, line the silk with white 
eider down. Bind the edges with ribbon, 
and leave two ends to tie when rolled. 
Fill this with lines of safety pins of all 
sizes. The flexible steel ones which come 
in boxes are a great improvement over 
the clumsy brass ones. 

For the crib there may be a pretty 
quilt or spread. With a pink-lined pillow 
there is the dainty pink china silk cover- 
let, filled with one layer of cotton, caught 
down with French knots and bound with 
satin ribbon. Or, there is the white silk- 
olene cover with pink flowers, bound with 
pink taffeta ribbon. Then if the crib is 
of brass or iron there may be aset of pads 
to match the cover, made to tie across 
the top and sides where the baby’s head 
may strike. A useful gift is an ordinary 
pillowcase of linen, hemstitched across 
the bottom as well as at the top, into 
which a piece of rubber may be slipped; 
this is to lay on one’s lap in holding the 
baby to protect a delicate dress. 

A basket hamper with or without trays 
for baby’s wardrobe is an excellent gift, 
lined orunlined. A set of wooden stretch- 
ers for socks, bands and little shirts; a 
set of sachets for hamper or bureau draw- 
ers; a hot water bag of diminutive size 
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with a pretty flannel cover; a flat, wadded 
basket, with sides only three inches high, 
in which to carry the baby; an alcohol 
lamp with a porcelain cup; a clock to 
put over the gas jet—all these are things 
well worth giving. 

The bath apron is new, and easily made. 
Take a yard and a quarter of white eider 
down and turn a hem at the sides and 
bottom and featherstitch on the right 
side. Bind the top with a two-inch, strong 
white ribbon, and slip through it another 
ribbon for an apron string. The mother 
puts this on and wraps the baby in it 
after its bath, as she dries it. Any one 
who has tried it will pronounce it most 
useful. 

For one who can sew or embroider at 
all there are numbers of pretty gifts. 
One is a little kimono of pink albatross 
edged with white, featherstitched with 
pink. The old white cashmere shoulder 
blanket, bound with taffeta ribbon and 
embroidered with a wreath, is fashion- 
able again. There are little white cash- 
mere sacks, with an edge of forget-me- 
not blossoms set edge by edge, with a 
narrow frill of Valenciennes lace and 
tied at the neck with blue ribbon, which 
are lovely. Little caps of lace and rib- 
bon or embroidered muslin are among 
the daintiest gifts, and of course long 
white dresses, hand-tucked and feather- 
stitched, are always useful, and not too 
difficult to make. 

A pair of pink or blue kid slippers with 
silk stockings to match—not too small— 
or little white kid moccasins are pretty 
and inexpensive presents for those who 
wish to buy their gifts, and there are 
plenty of other and more costly things. 
There is the silyer or pewter porringer 
with a spoon whose handle turns over 
the hand; the silver or ivory brush with 
a monogram for the basket; the glass 
and silver powder and soap boxes; the 
tiny locket and chain, or the pretty old- 
fashioned armlets which are used again, 
and the “lucky” christening spoon with 
a gold coin set in the bowl which comes 
from England. Except the last, none of 
these cost more than five dollars, and 
most a smaller sum. 

Wooden cradles are seen again, and as 
quaint as possible; they may be had in 
good furniture shops. A little white 
painted high chair, with cushions on the 
back and arms, of white and pink silk or 
silkolene is a pleasing gift. There is a 
tiny enclosed sled with handles at the 
back like a carriage, which may be found, 
and fitted up with cushions and a white 
fur rug, or an eider down quilt. 

Best of all, one may give the new baby 
pictures for the nursery. A lovely Ma- 
donna, a Baby Stuart, a little St. John, 
some droll Dutch babies, or a set of ani- 
mal pictures, or of birds in bright colors. 
Long after the socks are worn out and 
the rattles lost, these will remain a 
delight. 


For the consideration of mothers’ clubs, the 
following series of topics may be suggested: 
A series on the general subject of Good Citi- 
zenship; another called In Storyland, in which 
a suggestive story is told each time and forms 
the basis of discussion; a series based on The 
Five Senses, treated both figuratively and 
literally; and a series of Helpful Thoughts 
based on a quotation for each meeting.— 
Annie Laws, in address before the Ohio Con- 
ference of Kindergartners. 
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First Aid to the Helpless Housekeeper 


BY RUTH ALLEN BENEDICT 


‘I’m very sorry, but I no longer ‘give 
satisfaction’ to my cook, so she leaves 
me Saturday, and company due on Tues- 
day! What am I going to do?” This 
from a house mother. 

“You never know when your work is 
done. I’m going to the box factory, where 
I’ll be through at six and my own boss 
till seven the next morning.”’ The maid’s 
point of view. 

Here we have both sides of the domestic 
situation. The thoughtful mistress, sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of each 
element in her household, cannot under- 
stand why a girl should leave a good home 
and the most healthful sort of employ- 
ment for the stifling atmosphere of the 
shop or mill, while the girl herself, enjoy- 
ing the free intercourse with companions 
of her own age, secure in her independent 
position, scorns the idea of going back to 
what she considers an inferior occupation, 
where she is designated as a ‘‘servant,”’ 
and has comparatively little time at her 
own disposal. 

To appreciate the merits of both de- 
mands and suggest a course which shall 
satisfy both is the task which the Woman’s 
Educational Association of Boston has 
set itself. Its solution takes the shape 
of the Household Aid Company, located 
at 88 Charles Street. The company an- 
nounces that it will supply eflicient ‘aids ”’ 
for all forms of household labor. This 
assistance can be secured by the day or 
hour, at prices arranged according to the 
degree of reponsibility or proficiency re- 
quired, as was more fully explained in 
The Congregationalist for Aug. 1, 1903. 
These ‘‘aids’’ (whose name, by the way, 
is reminiscent of our good old New Eng- 
land term ‘‘help’’) take a regular course 
of training, usually about two months. 
During their connection with the com- 
pany the girls live at the central home 
on Charles Street, under the supervision 
of Miss Huntington, an expert in eco- 
nomics. After their training is completed 
they go out as their services are re- 
quired, returning each night to the cen- 
tral home. 

The Household Aid Company stands 
ready to give ‘“‘emergency,’’ supplemen- 
tary, or regular assistance. Its friendly 
offices are perhaps most eagerly invoked 
by the busy housekeeper whose one maid 
has left. Many a tragedy in home circles 
has been averted by the prompt inter- 
position of an ‘‘aid.’’ The housekeeper 
can fill the maid’s place at her con- 
venience instead of rushing frantically 
from one (so-called) Intelligence Office to 
another, and finally accepting with haste 
the first applicant who can be persuaded 
to try the position. Then there is supple- 
mentary assistance, which consists largely 
in furnishing extra maids for teas, or 
help to the cook in dinner parties, or per- 
haps substituting for the regular corps of 
servants during the ‘afternoon out.” 
Seamstresses, milliners, housekeepers or 
secretaries also stand ready to render oc- 
casional services. 

“*Don’t you find friction often arising 
between the assistants and the regulars ? ’’ 
I asked. 

** Almost never,”’ replied Miss Hunting- 
ton. ‘Of course there are instances 


where our aids have to use a good 
deal of tact to overcome prejudice, but 
they are always able to make them- 
selves so generally useful that the ser- 
vant as well as the mistress is glad to 
have them.” 

A number of persons, specially those 
living in apartments, make daily use of 
the company’s resources and find it a dis- 
tinct saving of time and money. The 
superintendent frankly admitted that it 
was more expensive to have a girl come 
in each day for perhaps eight hours, than 
to keep a resident maid. But in many 
cases the family has no room for an extra 
person, and often does not require more 
than two or three hours of service daily, 
in which case they can save materially. 
‘‘I take the same comfort in my ‘aid’ that 
I do in my gas range,” one young house- 
keeper told me. ‘“‘When I’m through 
with the range I can shut it off at once, 


and not pay for a bit more heat than I 


need, and just the same with the ‘aids.’ 
Indeed, all the patrons whom I inter- 
viewed were hearty in praise of the effi- 
ciency and general common sense of 
these ‘‘aids.”’ 

What is the viewpoint of the girls 
themselves? They like this arrangement 
of work better because it seems to give 
them a trained profession, they know 
what their hours will be, and after hours 
have their time to themselves for recrea- 
tiou or study. In talking with them I 
was impressed with the fact that the ad- 
vantage they mentioned most. often was 
the regular hours. Here, by the way, is 
a significant hint to housekeepers. Then, 
too, they enjoy living together in the 
roomy, old. fashioned house on Charles 
Street. Their sleeping-rooms, for which 
they pay from $1.25 to $2.00 per week, 
are big and sunny, and attractively fitted 
up, a glimpse within showing walls filled 
with pictures and couches covered with 
pillows in quite the school-girl manner. 
For meals in the house the price is about 
ten or twelve cents apiece. 

A regular salary is guaranteed the 
‘‘aids.’’ If not called outside they sew or 
iron at home. When working they receive 
from eight to thirty-five cents an hour and 
everything which they earn above their 
salary is given them. The reception- 
rooms are free to them to entertain their 
friends, and no attempt is made to super- 
vise their amusements. Many attend ed- 
ucational courses in their leisure hours, 
several going to Simmons College. While 
the ‘‘aids’’ are carefully selected, and 
superior in that respect, they are none of 
them ‘‘above their work ’’ and the patrons 
tell me that they are easier to work with 
and more reasonable than the average 
servant. 

Of course not every detail is perfected 
as yet. It now and then happens that the 
superintendent has to refuse requests for 
help, because she has no more “‘aids”’ to 
send out. Then, too, the company feels 
that it has not succeeded in interesting 
the family of moderate means as fully as 
it hopes to. But these things are coming 
in due time, for the institution although 
started only in August, 1903, is organized 
on a broad plane of social and domestic 
economy, managed with shrewd common 
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sense, and should have a large future be- 
fore it. At present the plan affects only 
the city dweller, or the well-to-do subur- 
banite who can afford to pay for railroad 
fares as well as the time spent by the 
‘aids’? in reaching her. The town and 
country housekeeper will probably be the 
first to say that this plan does not solve 
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her difticulties. The idea, however, may 
have suggestions capable of adaptation 
to her needs. 

We can look back on the time when 
nursing was not considered a dignified 
profession, and there seems no reason 
why housework, too, should not come to 
be regarded as a fine art. This movement 
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is right in line with the modern approval 
in manual training and the revival of 
handicraft through the ‘“‘Arts and Crafts.”’ 
More than that. It is a practical demon- 
stration of the poetic expression, 


All service ranks the same with God, 


There is no last nor first. 








A Dip into Recent Books Bearing on the Home 


Feeding the Sick 


{Fannie M. Farmer, in Food and Cookery for 
the Sick and Convalescent) 


The feeding of persons in health is of great 
importance, but when one succumbs to dis- 
ease, then feeding becomes a question of su- 
preme moment. The appetite in health is 
usually a safe guide to follow, but is so per- 
verted by disease conditions that it is unwise 
to consider its cravings. If these cravings are 
indulged, the food longed for is almost always 
a disappointment, as all things taste about the 
same, until the time of convalescence. 

Never consult a patient as to his menu, nor 
enter into a conversation relating to his diet, 
within his hearing. The physician in atten- 
dance studies the symptoms so closely that he 
is able to determine what is required to meet 
the needs of the case. . 

Important things to consider in feeding the 
sick: 

1. Appeal to the sense of sight. 

2. Appeal to the sense of taste. 

3. Consider temperature of food. 

4. Digestibility. 

5. Nutritive value. 

6. Economy. 


How About Spanking 


(Eleanor Davids, in Note-Book of An Adopted 
Mother) 


There is the remembrance of my experience 
with Fritzie to keep me humble. Fritzie was 
one of my Chicago gamins, born and bred in 
a brewery district, never comfortably clean, 
and subject to fits of the most diabolical tem- 
per, which seemed to come without provoca- 
tion. Before meeting him I was wont to 
maintain that there was no occasion for cor- 
poral punishment, even with children who 
had been brought up on it and expected it. 

I stood by my theories through many a hard 
conflict with Fritzie, but one morning when 
he threw himself on the floor and struck and 
kicked and bit like an infuriated beast, and 
all without apparent cause, I suddenly de- 
cided that spanking was indicated and bore 
him off to a cloakroom for a sound punish- 
ment on that part of his anatomy which Mrs. 
Wiggins declares is not the 


my former views. But long after I had closed 
the book and put it away, I remembered how 
cold and purple Fritzie’s hands were before 
his punishment, while his face was flushed 
and hot. I began to think that there might 
have been a very simple physical cause for 
his ill temper, and took out the book and 
wrote that upon further consideration I wished 
to reserve my decision until I had seen him 
through one more ugly spell. 

I did not have to wait long. In less than a 
week Fritzie was. acting like a veritable de- 
mon. I picked him up, kicking and scream- 
ing and trying hard to bite me, carried him 
into the stormhouse, locked both doors, drew 
out my watch, looked exceedingly severe, and 
told him he must jump up and down as hard 
as he could for three minutes. He remem- 
bered his spanking and jumped. Then I un- 
locked the door and made him run back and 
forth in the biting winter air as fast as he 
could, until he became breathless. When I 
opened the door into the kindergarten and let 
him in, he was every whit as good as though 
he had been spanked, and my old-time theo- 
ries had been vindicated. 

I firmly believe that in many cases corporal 
punishment works so charmingly only be- 
cause it, together with the strong crying 
which follows, restores the child’s normal 
circulation. Now there are other and more 
pleasant ways of restoring the circulation— 
ways not so humiliating to the child, so apt 
to arouse the parent’s temper, or to engender 
hard feeling between the two. The longer I 
live the more I believe that corporal punish- 
ment is both unnecessary and wrong for any 
child who is old enough and intelligent enough 
to reason, and who has been brought up from 
the first by those who are willing to find a 
better way. 





Rules to Prevent Contagion 


(Prof. H. W. Conn, in Bacteria, Yeasts and 
Molds in the Home) 


There are a few simple rules whose observ- 
ance will reduce the chances of contagion. 
These rules should be followed by all, but it 
is particularly important that children in 
every household, and especially children in 


schools, should be taught their significance. 
The most important rules are: 

Do not spit on the floor. 

Do not put the fingers in the mouth. 

Do not wet the fingers in the mouth for the 
purpose of turning the leaves of books, espe- 
cially library books, inasmuch as book leaves 
are sometimes the lurking places of disease 
bacteria. 

Do not put pencils in the mouth. 

Do not put money in the mouth. Thisis ex- 
tremely important, because money is liable to 
come in contact with all sorts of people and to 
become contaminated with many kinds of 
disease bacteria. 

Do not put into the mouth anything that an- 
other person has had in his mouth. This re- 
fers to gum, apple ccres, candy, whistles, 
bean blowers, drinking cups, etc. 

Turn the face aside from others when 
coughing. This will sometimes prevent con- 
tagion passing from one person to another, 
inasmuch as the breath in coughing distributes 
disease germs. 

Be always particular about personal cleanli- 
ness, frequently washing the face and hands. 


A Child’s Opinion of Adults 


(Annie S. Winston, in Memoirs of a Child) 





With the same sub-conscious, impersonal 
egoism which marked her attitude toward 
the world of nature, the child also vaguely 
claimed mankind for her own—instinctively 
made love for herself the fundamental human 
virtue, the virtue without which no other 
virtue was possible. Good people were those 
who manifested kindness toward her, and 
they were good strictly in proportion to the 
degree of kindness manifested; bad people 
were those who were careless of the child’s 
feelings, welfare, or wishes. The worthy 
clergyman, for instance, who silenced her 
exuberant claiming of the moon, earned 
thereby a personal estimate exceedingly un- 
flattering. 

On the whole, one was decidedly easier 
in the society of one’s contemporaries than in 
that of miscellaneous adults, who, as it seemed 
to the child, were not to be depended upon. 
Few adults, indeed, except those nearest to 





seat of the conscience. 

It worked toacharm. A 
sweeter, more helpful, or 
more sunshiny child than 
the spanked and regenerated 
Fritzie was not in the kin- 
dergarten that day. AndI? 
I was so appalled by the 
downfall of my theories that 
I would almost have pre- 
ferred him to continue 
naughty. I had not pun- 
ished him in anger or be- 
cause I lost my self-control 
and had not even a fleeting 
satisfaction in it. 

When I wrote up my jour- 
nal for the day—that journal 
to which I am so largely in- 
debted for whatever insight 
I may possess, I set down 
my conviction that corporal 
punishment was sometimes 
necessary, and retracted 
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her by ties of blood, and one or two who 
especially petted her, played any real part in 
the child’s life, or were much considered by 
her. Broadly speaking, the child’s world was 
peopled by children. Almost all adults who 
entered it, entered it only as foreigners and 
aliens, with whom no satisfactory medium of 
communication existed, and in whose society, 
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consequently, there were likely to be unex- 
pected and disconcerting developments... . 

The child, I think, was quite as exacting 
in her ideal of politeness toward herself 
then, as she was afterwards when no longer 
a child. And adult manners struck her as, 
on the whole, imperfect. Grown people would 
whisper and exclude one from portions of the 
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conversation. They would make personal 
remarks. They often had highly perverted 
ideas of humor; leading them to put one in 
excessively uncomfortable and embarassing 
positions for their own amusement, and pre 
posterous misconceptions of the agreeable in 
that one was expected to enjoy these excru- 
ciating pleasantries. 





A Group of Testimonies 
from all Over the Country 








Is Family Worship a Decadent 


Institution 


A Variety in Method and 
Time of Observance. 
Appreciation of Its Value 











To find out if we could the attitude and practice of Christian households with reference to the observance of family worship, we 
sent out one hundred return postals, selecting many of the names of persons addressed at random from our subscription list. We 


promised not to disclose the names of the persons replying. 


Only two or three say that they do not observe family worship at all. 


Inasmuch, however, as only about a third of the persons responded at all, it may be fair to infer that most of the non-respondents are 


non-observers of the custom. 


IN THE MORNING 


In the morning we have a reading in the 
Bible, followed by prayer, and at its close we 
all join in the Lord’s Prayer. Weare much 
attached to the custom and find it a source of 
strength, guidance and peace. 

Massachusetts. 


Family worship in the morning is our cus- 
tom. I suppose, primarily, I observe it be- 
cause my father and grandfather before me 
did it. For a year or two past we have used 
A Book of Family Worship, edited by W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, which contains a passage of 
Scripture and a prayer for each day, and con. 
tributed to by Stalker, Campbell, Horne, Hor- 
ton and others. 

Massachusetts. 


At the beginning of the day; reading Scrip- 
ture and prayer; children uniting in Lord’s 
Prayer at the end. 

Massachusetts. 


Immediately after breakfast, seven morn- 
ings in the week. And on Sunday mornings 
several hymns preceding—and all members 
reading from the Bible inturn. When Prot- 
estant help is employed they are invited to 
join in the Sunday morning exercises. 

Massachusetts. 


We have only a prayer from the father, us- 
ually directly after breakfast. On Sundays 
and holidays we have the reading by the fam- 
ily in addition to the prayer by its head. 

Massachusetts. 


Family prayers in the form of reading 
the Scriptures, usually New Testament and 
prayer, by the father was discontinued by 
frequent illness of the father; and the 
mother, being unusually busy through the 
sickness, did not find time to take charge. 
Family prayers being regarded as a helpful 
and necessary beginning to a day’s work or 
pleasure, it was resumed, being made easy 
for the invalid father by the use of Family 
Prayers, first series, by Rev. Ashton Oren- 
den, D. D., and Rev. C. H. Ramsden. Before 
breakfast has proved to be the only time ex- 
cept Sundays when it seems possible for the 
family to meet together. 

Massachusetts. 


It is my custom before each meal not only 
to ‘‘ask a blessing,” but offer a brief prayer 
for that spiritual enlightenment, guidance 
and help which will prepare all and lead all 
to seek to know and do God’s will. 

Massachusetts. 


We observe family worship directly after 
breakfast in the form of reading Scripture 
and prayer. I feel quite swre were our Lord 
to visit personally in human form our Chris- 
tian homes he would sadly miss the family 
worship and the absence of secret prayer. 

Maine. 


Immediately following our morning meal I 


The replies sent us appear below, and elsewhere we comment editorially on them. 





read a portion of Scripture and offer a prayer. 
Interruptions are frequent—hired help wait- 
ing for orders, some one hurrying to catch a 
train, people coming at all hours on all sorts 
of errands—but in spite of them all we do not 
get wholly broken up more than three times 
a year. 
Connecticut. 


There are three of us at bome, myself anda 
son anda daughter. My son is an unbeliever, 
and for excellent reasons we find that we can 
help him the most by not observing family wor- 
ship. But at a certain hour each morning my 
daughter and I observe private devotions, and 
at those devotions this son and other mem- 
bers of the family (who are absent) are always 
remembered. We would like to have family 
prayers for our own spiritual help. 

Connecticut. 


We have family worship each morning after 
breakfast, consisting of reading the Bible and 
prayer. All the members of my family are 
professed Christians. 

Vermont. 


Our custom is, when we first sit down at 
the breakfast table to have the Sunday school 
reading for the day read, followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison. The children are 
interested in these readings. Occasionally we 
vary this with a selection from Closet and 
Altar. 

South Carolina. 


Our worship takes the form of seme famil- 
iar hymn, usually chosen by one of the chil- 
dren, except as we suggest a new one which 
we wish to add to their stock. Scripture read- 
ing of a very short passage, or, quite as fre- 
quently, the recitation in concert of a psalm 
or selection of other Scripture that the chil- 
dren know or are learning. A short prayer, 
closing with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 
The children are quite young and so far en- 
ter with delight into this service. Each has 
his own prayer at evening. 

Illinois. 


Yes; but the service has resolved itself into 
a sort of expansion of grace at breakfast. 
Repetition of Scripture and prayer except on 
Sunday, when we enlarge the service by a 
study of the Sunday school lesson during our 
breakfast. 

Illinois. 


We have maintained worship for twenty- 
four years. All members of the family are 
present; just after breakfast. All read in 
turn from the Bible; sing one or more songs. 
Father makes the prayer. We try to have a 
leisurely time visiting a little, discussing fam- 
ily matters. Pleasantest hour of the day. 

Michigan. 


Our worship follows breakfast, and consists 
of the reading of a portion of Scripture by the 
head of the family and a prayer in which the 
missionaries indicated on the home and for- 


eign prayer calendars are remembered. The 

petition concludes with the Lord’s Prayer in 

concert. The Scripture reading is in course, 

through a book or group of books. We would 

have music, but none of us can sing. 
Pennsylvania. 


Ever since our wedding day, nearly sixteen 
years ago, we have maintained family wor- 
ship, and we always feel that we have lost 
something from our day if any special emer- 
gency has prevented us from having morning 
prayers. The Bible usually lies on the break- 
fast table, the head of the family conducting 
the service just at the close of the morning 
meal. On Sunday mornings the Sunday school 
lesson is read, and the family unite in the 
Lord’s Prayer at the close of the father’s 
prayer. Sometimes when our hearts are 
stirred by some peculiar circumstance or 
sense of need in our own life or that of our 
friends, there is a season of prayer in which 
even the youngest child takes part. I believe 
it is largely due te the family altar that our 
children find it easy and natural to express 
themselves in regard to sacred things, and 
have all given themselves to Christ in early 
childhood. 

California. 


Our family worship consists in giving thanks 
at breakfast for the Lord’s care of us through 
the night and asking a blessing on all for the 
coming day, besides that grace and thanks 
are given at every meal; before the children 
grew up and had a regular bedtime hour, 
family prayer was held at night. My five 
children are all church members. 

Oregon. 


We have prayers before breakfast—and we 
breakfast at about seven. We read briefly, 
usually in course, and then I offer prayer, 
closing with the Lord’s Prayer, in which the 
others join. Sunday mornings we have more 
leisure and then are able to have a little sing- 
ing or the repeating of a hymn or two. 
Among my own most vivid recollections of 
childhood is the memory of my grandfather, 
with whom I lived, reading from the Bible 
morning and evening, and reading also a suit- 
able prayer from some volume designed for 
that purpose. Some of the quaint phrases of 
those old prayers often come back to me. I 
hope that my own children will have pleasant 
memories of our little service; and I am quite 
sure that families which do not have the habit 
cannot know what they miss. Simple as it is, 
and hurried by comparison with the more de- 
liberate devotions of our forefathers, this lit- 
tle service of prayer every morning together 
seems to give a right start to the day. 

Massachusetts. 


MORNING AND EVENING 


Each morning after breakfast we read the 
Scripture, and have a prayer, with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and at night when retiring we have 
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prayer together at the bedside when the 
“‘chicks ” are asleep. 
Massachusetts. 


Replying to your inquiry can say it has been 
our custom since our marriage to have family 
worship both morning and evening by short 
reading of Scripture and prayer; the past few 
years we have used the daily Scripture read- 
ings in The Congregationalist Handbook once 
a day. 

Massachusetts. 


Yes, morning and evening, immediately 
after breakfast and supper. It consists of 
reading the Scriptures and prayer by some 
member of the family, sometimes ending with 
the Lord’s Prayer in which all may partici- 
pate, even the children. Occasionally singing 
such hymns as, “‘ The day is past and gone,”’ 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” and 
** Sweet is the work my God, my King,” such 
as our parents used to sing at devotions. 

Washington. 


We have family prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures every night and morning right 
after the meals. I have been using your 
Handbook. 

Maryland. 

IN THE EVENING 


We read a chapter in the Bible eyery night, 
followed by prayer, before we retire. This 
we observe as regularly as we do our meals, 
and find a great source of strength and help 
from it. We trust the time will never come 
when we will wish to discontinue it. 

Massachusetts. 


At the evening hour before retiring each 
member of our family reads a portion of 
Scripture from a chapter or psalm and then 
I lead the family in prayer, thanking for bless- 
ings and mercy received and asking for watch- 
ful care. At meal time we ask a blessing. 

Connecticut. 


We have family prayers just before the chil- 
dren go to bed. A passage is read from the 
Bible or the Prayer-Book, and this is followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer in concert, sometimes 
preceded by a prayer from the Prayer-Book. 

Ohio. 

ONLY ON SUNDAY 


Sabbath morning, readings and prayer. 
Massachusetts. 


On Sunday evening; prevented on other 
days by the irregular times of coming and 
going of members of the family. 

Massachusetts. 


DO NOT OBSERVE IT 


The rush and hurry of modern life seem to 
have driven out family worship. I do not 
seem to find the time for it, perhaps do not 
feel the same need of it as formerly. 

Massachusetts. 


For twenty-five years, while my children 
were young, we maintained family worship; 
at first, in the city, daily; but later, when 
living in a suburban-town, and it was difficult 
to gather the family, breakfast, and take the 
morning train to town, the most practicable 
way was to have our family prayers on Sun- 
day evening, after tea. This has been dis- 
continued because the children are now all 
scattered—married, in business, in college, 
at school. The form was simply the reading 
of portions of Scripture, with perhaps some 
talk about it, followed by prayer. The in- 
fluence of it—both in a growing familiarity 
with the helpful Word and in enhancing with 
sacred associations the power of the social 
element in the home—I believe to have been 
cheerful, uplifting and permanent as a mem- 
ory for life. 

New Jersey. 


William J. Rolfe, the eminent interpreter of 
Shakespeare, has been elected president of the 
Emerson School of Oratory, Boston. 
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The Last Quarter’s Sunday School Lessons 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


A REPLY TO CRITICISMS 


I have received so many communications 
concerning the last quarter’s lessons that I 
feel warranted in taking space, before begin- 
ning the new quarter, for a personal letter in 
reply. I have written comments on the Inter- 
national Sunday school lessons in The Congre- 
gationalist for the last sixteen years. I have 
treated the life of Christ about three times in 
each course of six years, either in one of the 
Gospels or in a combination of them. It has 
been my aim to look at that record each time 
from a new point of view, and to keep pace, 
for myself at any rate, with the wonderful 
progress of recent years in the apprehension of 
Christ’s earthly life and of his continuous rev- 
elation of God our Father. Since I visited and 
studied the places in Palestine, a few years 
ago, where our Lord lived, wrought and 
taught, I have tried to reproduce in my mind 
the scenes on which he looked, and the im- 
pressions they made on his mind as shown in 
the Gospels. 

My first experiment in interpreting his ex- 
periences as taught in his own words might 
have been the last had it not been for unex- 
pected expressions of interest and of desire 
that the method should be continued. Since 
then the comments and criticisms I have re- 
ceived have been so instructive as showing how 
Christian teachers regard Jesus Christ and 
the New Testament records of him that I 
should have been moved to continue the new 
method even if the objections to it had been 
more emphatic. 

Some have written tome in terms of enthusi- 
astic and grateful approval, saying that they 
had been helped to clearer and more inspiring 
acquaintance with Jesus Christ than they had 
ever had. He had come to seem to them a 
more real person and the record of his life 
more as something which had actually taken 
place, and which might have taken place in 
just such conditions as those in which we are 
living today. 

Others have been led to see him in a new 
light, but have shrunk from imagining any 
words as spoken by him which are not re- 
corded in the Gospels. It has seemed to them 
a lowering of the Christ whom they worship to 
a level of our common humanity. I sym- 
pathize with this feeling. To many minds a 
degree of aloofness seems essential to holding 
reverence even for a great man. To listen to 
interpretations of the teaching of Jesus is edi- 
fying to them, and to attempt to think his 
thoughts; but to imagine him expressing his 
thoughts in such words as ordinary men use, 
takes from them a certain awe and sense of 
his majesty. It mars theirideal. This is the 
sentiment of some of the truest and best dis- 
ciples of Christ whom I know. There is for 
them something exalted and precious in the 
person of Our Lord and Saviour which cannot 
be brought within the compass of language, 
and it seems like attempting to do this to put 
words into his mouth. They find it difficult 
to accustom themselves to new translations of 
the Gospels in common English. 

Another class appear to regard Jesus Christ 
as in essence apart from humanity, and the 
Gospels as a superhuman account of him. 
They seem to value most in him what is unin- 
telligible to the intellect, and to regard the 
Gospels, at least so far as his words are re- 
ported, as beyond human power of interpreta- 
tion. The Interior, for example, says of my 
method: ‘‘ The aim is to reflect Christ’s own 
view of the experiences through which he 
passed. To us this method is abhorrent—even 
shocking. . . . Not even the inspired evangel- 
ists and apostles ever ventured on such athing; 
they report only what his lips spoke, and ask 
neither for themselves nor for their readers 
any deeper entrance into the Master’s life.’’ 
This view appears to assume, that the exact 


words which Christ spoke are recorded in the 
Gospels, and that any attempt to penetrate 
their meaning as revealing the Master’s inner 
life would be sacrilege. To be convinced of 
the untenableness of this idea one has only to 
remember that Christ wrote nothing, and that 
the Gospels were not written till several years 
after hisdeath. A comparison of Matt. 4: 1-11 
with Luke 4: 1-13—one instance of many— 
will show that different evangelists reported 
in different words what the lips of Jesus spoke 
and that they sought for themselves and their 
readers deeper entrance than these words gave 
into the Master’s life. The Interior asks, 
“Has Dr. Dunning never felt the foree of 
Paul’s self-answering question, ‘Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord?’”’ If the writer 
of that sentence had read through the verse 
from which he quotes he would have discov- 
ered that Paul answered his own question by 
saying, ‘* But we have the mind of Christ.” 
The Herald and Presbyter, with its usual 

entire lack of the imaginative faculty com- 
plains of my expositions that, ‘‘ Christ is made 
to say things which there is no proof that he 
said.” It affirms, for example, of my state- 
ment that many in the synagogue desired Christ 
to speak, “‘ This maybe true, but the Scrip- 
tures do not say so.’”’ I venture to imagine 
that Wordsworth may have had the editor of 
the Herald and Presbyter in mind when he 
wrote: 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more. 


He would see less in a landscape by Turner 
than in a map in the geography which he stud- 
ied in school. 

An esteemed pastor writes that the main 
point of his criticism is that ‘‘a man, however 
gifted, can only portray the consciousness of a 
man.” This is unquestionably true; and it is 
equally true that if more could be portrayed 
by some other kind of being, a man could not 
apprehend it. For this reason Christ came as 
a man, and through him God is manifested to 
men. 

I have not space to speak further of these 
revelations of men’s ideas of Christ. I have 
not sought to interpret him as other than a 
man, but I have never meant to assume that 
he was only a man, or that I had penetrated 
deeper into his mind than other men have 
done. Each statement I have made as repre- 
senting the mind of Christ is an interpretation, 
which seems to me reasonable, of some pas- 
sage in the Gospels. I have been careful to 
limit myself to those records. I have been 
conscious that I have fallen far short of por- 
traying Jesus as he lived among the people in 
Palestine. But I have been encouraged by as- 
surances that the picture has made clearer the 
fact of the Son of Man among men, as some 
painters who have essayed to present a por- 
trait that may have resembled him have helped 
men to see in the face and form on the canvas 
a more inspiring ideal of the Christ than they 
had known before. 

The lessons of the coming quarter present 
far more difficulties to the method I have fol- 
lowed than those of the past quarter. In such 
scenes as those of the Transfiguration and 
Gethsemane one can only stand on the outer 
rim of the circle in which the Saviour appears 
and gaze reverently on the mysteries of re- 
deeming grace. I shall adopt another method 
in interpreting the closing scenes of our Lord’s 
life. 


The Federal Supreme Court has just de- 
cided that reasonable distinctions between 
men and women in police regulations affect- 
ing patronage or management of the retail 
liquor business are a valid exercise of police 
power, not repugnant to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 
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Theodore’s Best Enemy 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


‘‘Q, dear,’ sighed Mother, ‘there 
comes Theodore’s best enemy.” 

Aunt Marcia looked up from her cro- 
cheting. 

‘*His best enemy!” in surprise. ‘‘Isup- 
pose you mean best friend.”’ 

Mother sighed another gentle sigh, this 
one a little longerathan the other. ‘‘ No, 
but I wish I did,”’ 
she said, ‘‘he’s 
such a dear little 
enemy!”’ 

“Why! ’?— Aunt 
Marcia was looking 
out of the window 
—‘‘it’s—it must be 
—the little boy 
Teddy told me 
about on the way 
up from the depot! 
He said he had a 
red sweater just 
like his own, and 
I’m certain he said 
they were very in- | 
timate — yes, I re- 
member his very 
word, ‘int’mate’!”’ 

“They are,” 
agreed Mother. 
“They are very 
int’mate—enemies! 
Wait and see for 
yourself. It does 
not usually take & 
very long.”’ 

Aunt Marcia 
waited—and saw. 
It took a little less 
than five minutes. 
All at once the 
beautiful, sunshiny 
peace of out-of- 
doors was spoiled 
by an angry voice— 
two angry voices. 
They both seemed 
to be trying to make 
the most noise. 

‘‘T didn’t!” 

“¥ essir, Fou 
did!’”’ 


ae | guess Iknow!”? roma Photograph by S. Jennie Dudley 


“No, you don’t; 
I know!”’ 

“Then I’m a-going right 
there!”’ 

‘**7T just as lives—just as Jireser, so!”’ 

‘*He won’t go home,’’ Mother mur- 
mured, the sorry creases in her dear face 
that the angry voices always creased, 
‘“‘not any farther than the gate. Then 
Theodore will call him back and they’ll 
make up—and begin again.”’ 

‘**T see,’’ nodded Aunt Marcia gravely, 
*‘T begin to understand. How long is 
there usually between ?”’ 

‘Five, ten, fifteen minutes—or two 
minutes,’’ Mother .said, sorrowfully, 
‘‘never more than fifteen.”’ 


home, so 


It was a little less than nine minutes 
by the dainty watch at Aunt Marcia’s 
belt. The voices this time went up, up, 
up. There they stayed and said fierce, 
threaty things as fast as they could say 
them. It was awful! Aunt Marcia 
shuddered. 

‘*Something ought to be done,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why not try doughnuts ?”’ 

“‘l’ve tried those, and cookies—and 
peppermints. They relieve, but never 





“GIVE ME & BITE” 


cure,’? Mother rejoined sadly, ‘‘ nothing 
cures. I am getting discouraged.”’ 

““Wait!’’ Aunt Marcia dropped her 
pretty lapful of wools and got up. ‘‘I 
think I have it—Arbitration!’’ And she 
was gone, with a whirl of crisp skirts, 
out to the battlefield. 

The two intimate little enemies were 
standing, red-faced and wrathful, glaring 
at each other. Between them, on the 
gravel walk, lay a gritty-looking stick 
of candy. At sight of Aunt Marcia both 
children began to make explanations at 
once. 

‘*He bit ’cross my mark!”’ 

‘*No, I never! ”’ 


“Then he sucked ’cross it, so there, an’ 
sucking is bad as biting!” 

The hard-pressed little enemy appealed 
to Aunt Marcia. “I never did an’thing 
*cept suck my half.’’ 

“*T saw his tongue! ”’ 

“’ Twasn’t either; it was his tongue he 
saw!”’ 

**Huh, ’sif I couldn’t tell!” 

“They look just ’zactly alike, tongues 
do; it was his own tongue he saw, so!” 

*O, .wait!’? ex- 
claimed Aunt Mar- 
cia, laughing in 
spite of herself. 
**Come up here and 
sit on this step, 
both of you. I 
want to tell you 
something. Ready? 
Well, when two 
countries fight— 
disagree,” cor- 
recting herself po- 
litely, ‘‘and can’t 
decide whose 
tongue is ‘’cross’ 
the enemy’s line, 
they are obliged 
sometimes to settle 
the dispute by arbi- 
tration. Ar-bi-tra- 
tion; it’s a long 
word, isn’t it? But 
it simply means 
choosing another 
country that isn’t 
‘int’mate’ with 
either of them to 
say which of them 
is right. Now if 
you were two little 
countries ’’— 

“Play we were! 
I’ll be ’Merica.”’ 

“No, J want to 
be ’Merica! ”’ 

‘* America doesn’t 
fi— quarrel,’”’” Aunt 
Marcia interposed 
gravely. ‘One of 
you can be—O, Rus- 
sia, and the other 
one—er—Japan. 
Then we'll get— 
we'll get”—Aunt 
Marcia’s eyes, seek 
ing inspiration, lighted on the lordly old 
gobbler sauntering about the yard—‘“‘ we’ll 
get Turkey to arbitrate! He shall decide 
who shall have the candy! Do you both 
agree? ”’ 

As if they would not agree to a play 
like that! The old gobbler was coaxed 
up, and the case—and the gritty stick of 
candy—placed before him. He eyed it 
sagely—seemed to be weighing the claims 
of both hostile countries—stooped lower 
and lower—and gobbled it up! Turkey 
had arbitrated ! 

There was an instant’s astonished si- 
lence, and then a new sound floated in 
to Mother’s ears—a nice, friendly, jolly 
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sound. Theodore and his best enemy 
were laughing at the tops of their voices! 
Aunt Marcia came back, smiling. ‘‘It 
was quite successful,” she said. “It’s a 
pretty good way to settle disputes. Every- 
body’s satisfied—even Turkey!” 
“Tf it would only last!” laughed Mother. 
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“Say, MOTHER, CAN 1?” 


And, oddly enough, it did. All the rest 
of the afternoon the beautiful, sunshiny 
peace of out-of-doors was undisturbed. 
And Theodore’s best enemy when he 
went whistling home at night looked for 
all the world like Theodore’s best friend! 





To Stay at Home Is Best 


BY MARINA EVERETT 


‘There was a slight commotion at Mrs. 
Sawyer’s back door. ‘I’ve brushed and 
brushed, and there isn’t a teenty mite of 
snow on my feet now.”’ 

“There isn’t a teenty mite on my feet 
either.” 

The door swung open. In hopped 
Dorcas with her: most intimate friend 
Susannah Gould. 

‘Say, Mother, can I?” questioned 
Dorcas. 

Mother Sawyer knew at once what 
was wanted. Ever since Dorcas (now 
strongly “going on six’’) was five, she 
had asked regularly every little while to 
stay all night at Susannah’s. The an- 
swer, however, had always been, ‘‘ No, 
my Dear.” But this time Mother Saw- 
yer’s countenance assumed a thoughtful 
expression. The little Dorcas looked so 
eager; she had borne the long series of 
disappointments sweetly ; Susannah lived 
next door and had a good, motherly 
mother; well— 





Seeing the yes-look gradually dawn, 
Dorcas added in a soft little voice, 
‘*Pl-e-a-s-i-e, Mother.’’ Susannah, too, 
contributed a melodious, ‘Pl-e-as-i-e, 
Mrs. Sawyer.”’ 

A long, long minute passed. It was 
time to speak. Finally, instead of what 
Susannah once recklessly termed a “ miz- 
able old ‘No Dear,’” came a lovely 
brand-new ‘Yes, Dear.’’ 

**O goody, goody!”’ cried Dorcas. 

“Goody, goody!” echoed Susannah. 

The matter being decided, Mother Saw- 
yer went into the bedroom for a small 
nightgown and nightcap. These she 
rather slowly wrapped up in an old news- 
paper. 

Then Dorcas said good-by. 

After the door closed Mother Sawyer 
stood at the small-paned window and 
watched the children, as their feet twin- 
kled over the light November snow. One 
little figure, carrying a bundle under its 
arm, turned many times to wave a red- 
mittened hand. Then Mrs. Gould’s side 
door opened, and the girls disappeared 
from view. 

Father Sawyer came in to warm up a 
bit. He was a quiet man. When the 
news about Dorcas was broken, he only 
scratched his head reflectively with his 
thumb and remarked, ‘‘Sho! sho!” 

The Sawyer supper table was far from 
being a merry one. There was an A BC 
plate of heart-shaped seed cookies on one 
end of the table. ‘‘I only wish the child 
was here to eat them,” sighed Mother 
Sawyer. 

Just before bedtime Father Sawyer 
absent-mindedly took up the warming 
pan. Then, remembering, he put it down 
slowly and shook his head, as if something 
was all wrong. 

It was past eleven o’clock, and all good 
country folk were either asleep or dozing. 

Suddenly Mother Sawyer thought she 
heard the rattle of the back-door latch. 
Father Sawyer heard it, too, and was out 
of bed in the twinkling of an eye, 
in his haste stumbling over an 
empty trundle bed. 

‘*Who’s there? ”’ 

‘* It’s me,”’ replied a voice small, 
tearful, familiar. 

‘*My sakes alive!”’ and in an- 
other twinkling of an eye Mother 
Sawyer was out of bed and at the 
door, too. It didn’t take long, you 
may be sure, to grab up Dorcas, 
barefooted, clad only in nightdress 
and nightcap, with a petticoat 
around her shoulders. 

The frosty little feet were rubbed 
with snow, and soon swallows of 
hot ginger tea were doing their 
warming work. Then, wrapped in 
a woolly blanket, Dorcas was taken 
into bed with Father and Mother. 

Very, very early in the morning, 
Father Sawyer crept softly out of 
bed so not to awaken his “‘baby.”’ 
He hastened over to the next 
house, hoping to save the kind 
Gould family a fright. They were 
not up. Great was their surprise 
to learn of Dorcas’s flight, for they 
supposed she was sleeping peace- 
fully beside Susannah! 

All the forenoon Mother Saw- 
yer was busy. There was the brick 
oven to be heated, brown bread 
and beans, pumpkin pies and cook- 

ies to be baked. Other housewifely 
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duties, too, demanded attention. Dorcas 
‘‘saved steps’”” when she could. After 
dinner, as company was expected to tea, 
Dorcas was gowned in her favorite dress, 
a red delaine thickly peppered with 
white polka spots, and a clean white tier 
trimmed with lace. 

Mother Sawyer seated herself on one 
side of the open fire with a pile of 
stockings to mend. Dorcas put her chair 
opposite, but not far away. Then she 
took some squares of Irish chain patch- 
work out of a green box. 

‘*Now, daughter, tell me about your 
visit with Susannah,” said Mother Saw- 
yer. 

**Yes’m,”’ was the reply. Then, after 
one or two laborious stitches, Dorcas 
paused and stared into the fire. She was 
thinking. In a minute or two she re- 
marked: ‘‘ At supper I et out of a blue and 
white plate— Mine’s red and white— 
The caraway cookies were round. Mine 
are like nearts— Mother, I like things 
I’m used to.”’ 

‘* What did you do after supper, Dear? ’* 

Dorcas’s little nose went down into her 
patchwork and several brown curls fell 
over her face. She giggled. 

*“‘O Mother, we played ‘hop to my 
barn’ and Susannah fell over backwards, 
She didn’t care. She laughed.”’ 

“That was funny. What else?” 

The giggles died away. 

‘*When we played ‘Shepherd and Wolf’ 
Trufant was wolf. He growled and it 
fraided me. Mrs. Gould scolded him. 
He was sorry.”’ 

The fire blazed up brightly, and Dorcas 
let the patchwork drop while she watched 
the flames. Then she examined her 
needle a moment. 

‘‘Mother, I most think my needle’s 
squeaky. P’raps I’d better borrow your 
em’ry.”’ 

The red flannel strawberry with green 
velvet calyx was deftly thrown and 
landed, to Dorcas’s delight, exactly in 


The World a Mirror 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


When I come down with smiling face 
The world is such a pleasant place! 
Tis likea mirror, great and wide, 
Where I see smiles on every side. 


Upon my plate my breakfast food 
Smiles up at me and tastes so good. 
The clock upon the wall, I think, 
Is smiling too, and seems to wink. 


The people whom I chance to meet 
All smile at me upon the street; 
The little dogs wag pleasantly 

As if they meant to smile at me. 


At school the children smile and say, 

**Good morning! ” in the gayest way; 
And teacher smiles, so kind and dear, 
I love to sit and watch her near. 


And then at night when I come in 
To Katie’s kitchen, she will grin, 
And all her pans and kettles bright 
Are grinning too, a merry sight. 


When I come down with smiling face 
The world is such a pleasant place. 
But if I’m cross, alas! alas! 

The world’s indeed a looking-glass. 


SMS MIKES MSA SMSMS AS MSASNSM 
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the green box she was holding out to re- 
ceive it. Then, while stabbing the inno- 
cent berry with the needle that “most 
squeaked,’’ Dorcas went on. 

‘““We made cheeses some. Susannah’s 
skirts would just cover one of the round 
things in the carpet.”’ 

‘* Where did you sleep, dear? ”’ 

‘*Q-o-0-h,”’ said Dorcas, drawing her- 
self together with a little shiver, while 
she stabbed harder than ever. ‘’T'was in 
the room next to Susannah’s mother’s. 
*Twasn’t a trungle bed. I like trungle 
beds, Mother, and there was so much 
blue in Susannah’s quilt— There’s red in 
mine— Susannah’s father doesn’t warm 
her bed with the warming pan— Susan- 
nah got all the clothes— ’Twas offly cold 
— I put the pillow over me, Mother. 
Made my head too low. Then my stomach 
felt bad, just as if ’twas going right over 
and over— Thought I’d feel better to 
have things I was used to— At last I 
knew I’d just got to, Mother. So I got 
up easy, unbolted the door, and ran home 
just as tight’s Icould. It fraided me all 
alone in the night. But I just had to 
come.”’ 

The last words were punctuated with 
vigorous little stabs into the flannel 
strawberry. 

‘*Daughter,’’ said Mrs. Sawyer, with 
just the least bit of shake in her voice, 
‘“‘come here and let me fix your sash. 
The left end hangs down a little too far, 
dear.”’ 

Mother Sawyer stroked the brown curls 
and put a kiss‘on Dorcas’s smooth white 
forehead. 

‘‘Mother,’’ cried Dorcas earnestly, 
smiling at her father who had just come 
in, “I think it’s best at home!”’ 

“Sho! sho!’ said Father Sawyer, 
scratching his head with his thumb. 


In and Around Boston 


Brighton’s Protest against Saloons 

As the result of a union of citizens of towns 
on the north of Boston who come to the city 
daily and have to pass the North Station, 
there have been some decided reforms wrought 
in the district near the station by order of the 
police commissioners. Horse traders no longer | 
are to use the streets for their business imper- | 
iling the lives of passers-by. Saloons are to be 
limited in number and forced to obey the law 
strictly. Noting this, citizens of Newton, | 
Waltham, Watertown and Brighton are about 
bringing pressure on the same board of offi- 
cials to curb the liquor traffic in Brighton, 
which makes nothing but trouble for these | 
towns adjacent to Boston, and brings Brighton 
—a ward of Boston—into disrepute. 


Professor Moulton on Bible Study | 


Park Street Church was filled last Monday | 
morning at, the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance to hear Prof. R. G. Moulton speak on 
the Bible from the Church’s Point of View. 
His main thesis was that a clear grasp of the 
outward, technical, literary form is essential 
to grasping the matter and spirit of the Bible 
or of any other literature. He established 
this thesis by illuminating illustrations and 
by dramatic recitations from Job, the Psalms 
and the prophets. He showed how the study 
of the Bible by verses had led to frequent mis- 
conceptions of its meaning, and the advantage 
of studying it by books. He made it clear 
that the real superiority of the Revised Ver- 
sion over the King James is not the differences 
in rendering certain words and sentences, but 
the setting forth of the books, though imper- 
fectly, in their literary form. Inasmuch as 
two ministers coming out of the church asked 
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the writer if Professor Moulton had ever pub- 
lished any books, it may be a matter of infor- 
mation to some: that. his Modern Reader’s 
Bible in small handy volumes has been com- 
pleted for some years. 


A Service for New Voters 


Many young men who have arrived at the 
age of twenty-one and are or are soon to be 
qualified to cast their first vote as citizens 
met in Faneuil Hall last Sunday afternoon, 
and with their friends were addressed by 
Bishop Lawrence, Rev. ©. G. Ames, Father 
H. A. Barry and several others. Mayor 
Collins presided. Representative men in the 
history of the city of whom it is proud were 
mentioned, the duties of citizenship were dis- 
cussed and the way to preserve the honor and 
prosperity of Boston was set forth. The first 
meeting of this sort was held a year ago and 
created muchinterest. It isan example worthy 
to be copied by other cities and towns. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 11 


The leader of the hour was Mrs. Horace H. 
Leavitt of Somerville, formerly a missionary 
in Japan. As the names on the prayer calen- 
dar for the week were those of missionaries 
in Bulgaria, Dr. Barton, seeretary of the 
A. B. C. F. M., was invited to give an account 
of present eonditions there. Politically the 
situation is precarious, but our missionaries 
find increasing opportunities for work. Of 


late their time has been much absorbed in |! 


looking after refugees, who, though phys- 
ically well cared for by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, need help in other ways. 


Christian schools for girls are essential to the 
evangelization of Bulgaria. The young men 
go to colleges in Europe and with their educa- 


tion get skeptical sentiments, and the Chris- 
tian education of girls is needed to offset this |: 


influence. The Samokov girls’ school, over- 
crowded with those desiring an education, if 
suitably equipped with money, buildings and 
teachers, would easily become a college to 
which the Bulgarians themselves would give 
strong support. The kindergarten in Sofia, 
under the care of Miss Elizabeth Clarke, is 
winning cordial approbation from those who 
at first opposed its establishment. 

Miss Hill, secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Madras, India, spoke 
appreciatively of the work of our missionaries 


There is more |. 
progress in evangelistic work than ever before. | 





in Madura and ‘elsewhere that had come under: 
her observation,.and emphasized the need of: 


prayer for the personal, spiritual life of: all 
these workers. To this thought Mrs. Crow- 
ley, from Central Africa, added the call to 
pray for native converts. 
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Snfplro-Aapibol 


For Spring Cleaning 


THE ONLY 


DISINFECTANT 
and DEODORANT 


POSSESSING PERFECT 
CLEANSING PROPERTIES 
Ai tablespoonful of 


CABOT'S a OF 2 
TAL o-Aapihol 


to a pail offwater (using no soa )» Aomvere 
all DISEASE GERMS, all organic matter in 

rocess of DECOMPO and resulting 

‘OUL, PO! S ODORS, sweetens and 
PURIFIES: THE AIR and gives a uniform 
condition.of sanitary cleanliness and health- 
fulness. Cockroaches, water and buffalo 
bugs, moths ants and other vermin will 
disappear. Closet bowls, drains, sinks, tubs, 
slop jars, etc., can be kept perfectly inodor- 
ous by its use. 

REMEMBER THIS TRADE-MARK 
Avoid ‘‘ just as good’’ 
substitutes and imitations. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL is sold by all dealers. 
10 and 25c packages by mail of 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., 14 Haymarket Square, 
Boston, Mass. 
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it’s everything that Silver needs. 


LECTRo 


SuverPolish 


SILICO 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER S@AP, 
if you prefer a soap to a powder, has equal 
merits. Postpaid 15 cents per cake. 
At Grocers and Druggists. 
“Sri1con,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Closet and Altar 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


Let them learn first to show piety towards 
their own family. 





Every Christian family ought to be, as 
it were, a little church, consecrated to 
Christ, and wholly fifluenced and gov- 
erned by his rules. And family educa- 
tion and order are some of the chief 
means of grace. If these fail, all other 
means are likely to prove ineffectual.— 
Jonathan Edwards. 





Where there is heaven in the heart, 
there will be heaven in the house.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 





Take all the unhappy homes in this 
city, all the disappointed parents, all the 
discontented children, in all their colli- 
sions and mutually inflicted distress. 
How real and terrible this anarchy is! 
It is an epitome of the wrong and woe of 
the whole world. It comes from the 
domination of heartless selfishness. Christ 
proposes another master for all these 
homes—the supremacy of love.—George 
A. Gordon. 





Where is the Holy Land, 
The chosen shrine where pilgrim hearts may 
bow, 
And feel the Master of the world at hand, 
And offer prayer and vow? 


The Holy Land is home, 
Where pure and gentle love abides; 
Where from God’s hand the joys and sorrows 
come, 
And still his care provides; 


Where helpless children lie 
At peace upon the loving mother’s breast; 
Her ears are ever open to her ery, 

And by her toil they rest; 


Where truth is daily food, 
And thankful faith finds voice in daily pfayer, 
And daily trial proves the promise good, 
Since God is ever there. 
—Isaac O. Rankin. 





Unfailing courtesy, kindness, tender- 
ness and consideration for others are 
some of the greatest ornaments to the 
character cf the child of God. The 
world can understand these things, if it 
cannot understand doctrine. There is no 
religion in rudeness, roughness, blunt- 
ness and incivility. The perfection of 
practical Christianity consists in attend- 
ing to the little duties of holiness as well 
as to the great.—J. C. Ryle. 





Father, Thy love is joy of home, 
pattern of parenthood, our inspiration 
in all patience and self-giving, strength 
for all our days. Teach us to dwell 
together in a love like Thine. Sus- 
tain us while wé seek to make pro- 
vision for the ¢hildren bn a4 hast 

iven. Prosper our undertakings, 
serich our lives with neighborly af- 
fections and hospitable hours, forgive 
our household sins, our individual neg- 
lects and failures. Let the day’s work 
be carried on in faith and gladness, our 
evening communion be full of happi- 
ness, our quiet hours bring rest. When 
we part, go with us in our several 
ways and elon us together again in 
peace at Thy good time. Let the 
memory of our dead be precious and 
our hearts rest in the assurance that 
they all live to Thee. Amen. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 20, Sunday. Enduring to the End.— 

Mark 13: 9-13. 

Trial, but trial in God’s companionship! 
They were not to think that witness depended 
upon themselves alone. God’s spirit would 
bear his witness through their words. Be- 
cause with most of us these trials of persecu- 
tion are outside the field of experience, we 
must be more careful to cultivate the qualities 
which persecution calls forth—fidelity, joy in 
witness-bearing, humility and directness of 
faith. This strong type of character can only 
be developed in action, it never comes with 
passivity. 


March 21. False Signs and Wonders.—Mark 

13: 14-23. 

The abomination of desolation was the 
Roman power. The horizon of these words is 
that of the siege of Jerusalem. Just before the 
Roman armies shut in the city all the Chris- 
tians obeyed this command and fled away in 
haste. It was a time of false teachers and 
false signs, nor are these lacking now. Do 
not project this passage into the futures, it is 
already history. The reference is to the book 
of Daniel [9: 27; 11: 31; 12: 11], the quotation 
is summary rather than exact. History has 
nothing more horrible to show than the suffer- 
ings of this Jerusalem seige as recorded by 
Josephus. 


March 22. The Parable of the Fig Tree.— 

Mark 13: 24-32. " 

The thought next goes on into and past that 
absence of the Lord to which so many para- 
bles bear witness. ‘The language is figura- 
tive—using well-known imagery. The lights 
of the visible sky are symbols of earth’s gov- 
ernments, Changes and overturnings, wars, 
revolutions, shiftings of authority were com- 
ing. Through it all the church was called 
upon for witness to the whole world. There 
are no exact chronological data here—Christ 
himself did not know how long the history of 
his church must be—but there is warning and 
a call. As the signs of spring are visible to 
all—so change and commotion must ever warn 
us that Christ is coming. 


March 23. Watch.—Mark 13: 33-37. 

The attitude of watchful expectation is the 
normal attitude of the Christian. It is not, 
however, isolation. Wecannot shut ourselves 
from the world—our scene of watching is the 
social life in which God himself has put us. 
And our watchfulness can never be a negative 
quality. It includes observation of the signs 
of the times, witness bearing for Christ until 
all shall know of him and steady application 
of the law of love to all affairs of life. Each 
in his place is to do his‘own work until the 
absent Lord declares himgelf. 
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March 24. Mary’s Anointing.—Mark 14: 1-11. 

Compare these two—Mary whose sympa- 
thetic faith and love made Christ’s imminent 
death imaginatively real, and Judas who was 
planning his betrayal. This costly alabaster 
bottle of nard may have been Mary’s chief 
worldly possession—an heirloom, a gift or pur- 
chase of old days before she had known 
Jesus. It was no mere coincidence that she 
used it just before his death; she believed that 
he meant what he said. A little of love’s wis- 
dom comes nearer to Christ’s meaning than 
much cold study. 


March 25. The Passover.—Mark 15: 12-21. 
Judas was plotting the betrayal, and the 
arrest must not yet be permitted, therefore 
the house is not named, but a sign is given to 
the two who go to prepare the passover. It is 
quite probable that the man with the pitcher 
led them to a familiar house. Note the con- 
trast between the plottings and perturbations 
of the priests and the dignified calm of Jesus. 


March 26. The Lord’s Supper.—Mark 14: 

22-31. 

The passover and the Lord’s Supper here 
came together and the latter took the place of 
the former. This first sacrament was by an- 
ticipation—Christ’s body was not yet broken, 
nor his blood poured out. Note that all were 
to partake of the cup—yet Rome refuses it to 
the laity! In the Sacrament we remember not 
only that Christ died, but that he chose to die. 





. e 
Maine Figures 

The statistics for the new year were sent to the 
national secretary Feb. 22. There are no marked 
changes from the previous year. Three churches 
have been added, Forest Avenue, Bangor, South 
Bristol and Portage; and two have been dropped 
by action of York Conference, Pavilion, Biddeford, 
and South Sanford. This leaves a gain of one and 
the number of churches 257, besides the New 
Hampshire churches affiliated with Maine confer- 
ences. This latter number has been reduced from 
five to four, as Berlin Mills chureb has transferred 
its membership to New Hampshire conferences. 

Of these 257 churches, 193 are regularly supplied 
by pastoral service, besides several churches tem- 
porarily without a pastor. The membership is 
21,079, a loss of 148 from the previous year, but 
fully accounted for by the names dropped by two 
ehurehes. The additions are 545 on confession 
and 378 by letter. The Sunday school membership, 
21,760, is an advance of 527 over the previous year 
with a smaller advance in average attendance. 

The young people’s societies, largely of the 
Christian Endeavor character, are 144, with a mem- 
bership of 6,668, showing a loss of two societies, 
but a gain of 140 members. The benevolent con- 
tributions are $45,503, a loss of $5,000 from the 
previous year. Of this loss $3,000 falls upon that 
column of uncertainty, ‘‘ Other objects,” ard about 
$1,000 upon church building, while the balance is 
evenly distributed among the remaining objects. 
Home expenses are $263,623, a reduction of about 
$40,000 from tne unusual figures of a year ago, but © 
above the average of recent years. E. M. €. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Cornerers at Home 


OME EDITOR: “ March 19 is to 
be Household Number; should 
not the Corner fall into line? ’’ 


Sure—the Corner is always at home! 
That is its place—with the children living 








and playing and studying in the childhood 
home, before they get off to college or 
into business; then with the Old Folks 
who return from the workaday world to 
enjoy again the happiest place on the big 
round earth. 


FAMOUS BIRTHDAYS 


The most remarkable ‘‘ At Homes”’ of 
the season were those held on the last day 
of February as birthday parties for chil- 
dren who never had a birthday before. 
You know what that means—it was re- 
ferred to in the Corner on ‘February 
Days’”’ (Feb. 13). I did not expect then 
to mention again the 1896 leap-year girl. 
But I have received an invitation to 
her party in a Western city—I will not 
name it, but it is between the Hudson and 
the Mississippi, the Lakes and the Gulf, 
and has the name of an ex-President—ac- 
companied by her photograph, from which 
I see that we had her picture in the Cor- 
ner once before (in 1900). So I think I 
will insert both now to show you how 
much a child can grow before she has her 
first birthday! At the left of the group 
she looks as though she might be four 
years old; the graceful girl in the chair 
must be nearly eight—and yet this leap- 
year day was her very first chance to have 
a birthday party or get birthday presents. 

But who is that other little girl? What 
has she to do with famous birthdays? 
That is an interesting part of the subject. 
I had supposed—had not you?—that leap- 
year people were very rare, perhaps only 
one in millions having a birthday once in 
four years, and a far less proportion go- 
ing eight years, like Frances P. in the 
western city, without one. For, previous 
to 1896, only a child born away back in 
1796, a hundred years before, could have 
had the eight-year experience; after this, 
the phenomenon cannot occur again until 
2096, two hundred years. But a neigh- 
bor of mine, who is very fond of figures, 
says he has studied it all over by the doc- 
trine of averages and percentages and 
lots of other ages, and found that of the 
children who were born Feb. 29, 1896, 2,000 
ought to be alive now to celebrate their 
first (eighth) birthday, a similar calcula- 
tion applying, I suppose, to the leap-year 
days preceding that. 

At first I did not believe it, but the 
newspapers have pictures this week of 
several such, and now I hear, by acci- 
dent, of two other notable leap-year 


children. Their fathers were classmates 
and intimate friends in A—— College. 
The son of one was born in a city in the 
far West—I will not tell its name, but it is 
right under the shadow of..the Rockies, 
and the seat of a famous college whose 
poetic ‘‘ yell” is ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or bust’! 
—Feb. 29, 1892, The daughter of the other 
was born at a well-known misionary sta- 
tion in India, Feb. 29, 1892. Of course 
these two children at the antipodes of the 
earth have just had their second birth- 
day. On hearing the names I remem- 
bered that the Occidental gentleman was 
a contributor to our query column, and 
the Oriental girl a really and truly Cor- 
nerer, whose picture on the Pacific 
steamer, with four kitties and a doll, 
was shown you Dec. 29, 1898. Here goes 
a ‘‘stifikit’’ to that Rocky Mountain boy, 
and kind greeting to dear little Ruth in 
the Bombay Presidency ! 


FAMOUS BIRTHDAY PRIZE 


A ‘shut-in’? lady sends additional 





‘February days,”’ which suggests the of- 
fering of a prize to the boy or girl who 
shall send me before April 9, the best list 
of six April anniversaries, either of great 
men or great events. I presume the 
prize will be a good book! 

And now, after all above is in type, 
comes Frances P.’s own account of her 
first birthday party. D. F. says he will 
print it in place of some of the Old Folks’ 
letters ! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I will now tell you what 
my birthday party was like. Thirty-one boys 
and girls came and I am sure they had a good 
time. I had so many presents that I can 
scarcely count them, a watch and necklace 
and furs and pictures and a writing-desk and 
silver spoons and things from my grandpas 
and aunties in the East. My little friends 
brought me books, cups and saucers, paper 
and candy and blossoming plants, and many 
pretty things. We played games, such as 
spin the platter, drop the handkerchief, going 
to Jerusalem and a peanut hunt. Then we 
had supper. A red ribbon ran to each child’s 
place, on the end of which was a large red 
and white carnation. The birthday cake had 
many red cherries in it, eight candles on it, 
and only one lighted. The children each car- 


ried home a little souvenir in fancy red paper, 
and a picture like the one I sent you. Your 
loving little girl. 

We do not envy her all her presents [I 
saw the letter, and Mr. Martin did not 
put them all in.—D. F.], but I think we 
would prefer to have our candles lighted 
every year! I wonder if we shall ever 
hear about the second-birthday party of 
the Corner girl in the ‘‘far East.” 


For the Old Folks 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Jan. 16, Mrs. A.: Your poem is found 
in a little book compiled by Hannah 
More, various editions of which were 
published in this country sixty and sev- 
enty years ago, entitled: ‘‘The Book of 
Private Devotions; a series of Prayers 
and Meditations ... chiefly from the 
Writings of Hannah More.’’ The piece 
called for was, ‘‘The Song of a Child on 
Hearing the Wind Blow,’’ and this note 
is added: ‘‘The leading idea of the fol- 
lowing lines were really entertained by a 
young lady when a child.’”’ No author 
being given, as in other selections, it is 
inferred that she was the author. ‘‘The 


- leading idea ’’—a sweet one—will be seen 


from these extracts: 


I love to listen when winds blow high, 

And hear the music of the sky, 

Because, I think, ’tis the angels’ song, 

That sounds as the fleet wind sweeps along, 
Swift as they ride on the cars of cloud, 

Hark how they sing to their fellows aloud! 


Now with awe their voices are still, 

Now there’s a sound so sweet and shrill, 

It must be an infant such as I, 

But lately a tenant of the sky, 

Trying the powers of his little voice, 

While the rest all listen—now, now they rejoice. 


I wish that his mother who weeps for him 
Could hear the sound of his joyful hymn, 
And see how happy her child is there 

In those blue regions, so soft and fair ; 
I’m sure she’d never weep again, 

If she could hear that heavenly strain. 


Hannah More was a remarkable woman 


in England a hundred years ago and her 
prolific pen a most useful one. If all her 


other books are forgotten, her name and 
usefulness will be perpetuated in ‘‘The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’? which all 
the Old Folks remember, even if it be an 
unknown title to the young folks. A 
lady writes from Florida that she 


y ‘ 





“bought a new one (‘‘Private Devo- 
tions’’) at the Congregational Book- 
store,’’ but adds that it was ‘ thirty- 
three years ago’’—so you need not con- 


sult Mr. Berry! Mw. Wet) 
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The Literature of the Day 


BOOKS RELATING TO THE HOME 


Food and Cookery for the Sick and Conva- 
lescent, by Fannie Merritt Farmer. pp. 289. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


Just the book to have in the house when the 
dear invalid is hard to please and when proper 
nourishment is an important feature in the 
recovery. The receipts are individual ones 
and do not involve a great amount of trouble 
or expense. There are valuable chapters on 
suitable foods for different diseases and the 
illustrations suggest novel ways of serving it. 
The book would be useful also for everyday 
use in a small family. 

e Home: Its Work and Influence, by 


Th 
Charlotte Perkins so ilman. pp. 347. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 


‘© A book to be reckoned with,” was the re- 
luctant admission of one of Mrs. Gilman’s 
most able as well as most virulent critics, 
when Women and Economics made its first 
appearance. The present volume holds the 
same intensity of purpose, the same keen and 
at times what will be counted merciless dis- 
section of some cherished ideals and con- 
victions, the same coruscating humor that is 
the author’s inheritance as a Beecher. But it 
is safe to say that no more stimulating ar- 
raignment has ever before taken shape and 
that the argument of the book is noble and, 
on the whole, convincing. How we are to 
reach the new ideal is another matter, but 
this is a transition time in which all women 
who think know that their part must be often 
that of bridge for the generation that will 
enter the promised land. It is not a destroyer 
of the home that speaks; it is a reconstructor 
and purifier, passionately in earnest, and men 
no less than women will find here a search- 
light illuminating many a problem. 

Bacteria, Yeasts, and Molds inthe Home, by 


Prof. H. W. Conn, Ph. D. pp. 298. Ginn & Co. 
$1.00. 


A scientist here tells, in simple, untechnical 
language, what every housekeeper ought to 
know about certain minute but powerful 
agencies in the household. He takes up such 
practical subjects as the Milk Supply, Garbage, 
the Iee Chest, the Preservation of Fruit, and 
towards the end discusses general sanitary 
conditions, with necessary precautions in 
sickness and health. The hygienic condition 
of our homes and schoolrooms is far from the 
ideal realized in hospitals and we need such 
wise, plain, well-balanced statements—never 
sensational or scary—of scientific facts. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin, by Rob- 
ert E. Speer. pp. 310. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00 net. 


That ardent, radiant spirit whose earthly ex- 
istence came to so terrible an end in connec- 
tion with the Boxer massacres at Paotingfu, 
is embalmed in this sympathetic memorial by 
one who resembles him at many points. The 
story of Mr. Pitkin’s early life in Philadel- 
phia and New Hartford, Ct., of his education 
at Phillips Academy, Yale College, Union 
Seminary, of his work among Western col- 
leges in behalf of the Student Volunteer move- 
ment, of his appointment by the American 
Board and of his four years’ earnest, fruitful 
missionary work in China, is told largely in 
his own letters. The Christian life of the 
man is all of a piece, as straightforward and 
intense when at Yale he stood out against 
drinking and theater going, as when he pur- 
sued his sorrowfuP way, conscious evidently, 
of the probable outcome of Boxer deceit and 
animosity. The book will find a place in many 
public and private missionary libraries. 
Francis of Assisi, by Ree i neenest, pp. 
247. E. P. Dutton & $1. 
The historical sbiaters heverig "pretiiis this 
biography are devoted to a survey of theories 
of poverty and holiness and to a brief sketch 
of the history of the papacy. After the biog- 
raphy follows a chapter on St. Francis in art. 
The author is entirely Protestant in her views, 
and shows how the simplicity of the early 
plan of Francis was overruled in the interest 
of church control. Her enthusiasm has put 
a force behind her study and research which 
carries the reader along. 


Elijah et ome by Wilmot Brookings 
Mitchell. Bs. Lee & Shepard. $1.20 net. 


The story of Kellogg’ s life will appeal to a 
wide circle of friends and admirers and will 
help to keep alive the knowledge of one of 
the most remarkable sons of New England. 
Spartacus to the Gladiators still lives on the 
stage ot boyhood declamation and the stories 
Kellogg wrote for boys, with their salt sea 
atmosphere and stirring life, are still popular. 
What he was to the older boys of Bowdoin 
College and to the sailors in Boston this biog- 
raphy shows. Professor Mitchell has selected, 
solicited and put the materials together and 
himself contributed two of the most interest- 
ing chapters. It is a good record of an 
interesting and helpful life. To the biog- 
raphy are appended selections from Kellogg’s 
literary work. Portraits and other illustra- 
tions add to the interest. 

Donatello, by Lord peneennen. pp. 211. Chas. 

Seribner’s Sons. $2.00 n 
The biographical iadany in this interesting 
study of one of the most important Tuscan 
sculptors is slight. Lord Balearres gives us 
admirable photographs of the statues and re- 
liefs and describes them in the text with crit- 
ical and appreciative interest. He gives the 
reader a more comprehensive picture of life 
and activity than the materials in our pos- 
session allowed us to expect. 


EDUCATION 


The First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with Introduction, Commentary and V oeabulary 
Sf gpoe D. Seymour. pp. 138. Ginn & Co. 


The illustrative material with which Professor 
Seymour sets out the text of the first three 
books of the Iliad is of an astonishing rich- 
ness. The introductions deal with history, 
style, syntax and other grammatical material. 
The annotation is full and the vocabulary 
covers the text. In addition, the student is 
provided with maps and pictures drawn from 
many sources and well reproduced. 

gag 4 Greek History, by Wm. C. Morey, 

Ph. D., .-L. pp. 378. Am. Book Co. 
The po pa this history of Greek life 
with a general survey of the ancient history 
of the Orient. Itis a history of the people as 
well as of kings and wars. Intended for use 
in high schools and college preparatory classes. 

The Modern Age. by Philip van Ness Myers. 

pp. 650. Ginn & C 
A revision and cnet of the author’s 
earlier work, making it a continuation of his 
history of the Middle Ages, intended for the 
general reader and as a text-book in schools 
and colleges. 

Homeric Stories, by Frederic Alden Hall, 

Litt. D. pp. 200. "am. Book Co. 40 cents. 
Stories from the Iliad and Odyssey, simply 
told for children’s reading or as a supple- 
mentary reader for the younger classes in 
schools, with a map and pictures. 

Robinson der Jungere, by Joachin Heinrich 


Campe. Abridged and edited by C. H. Ibershoff. 
pp. 201. D. ©. Heath & Co. 


A German variant of De Foe’s story, edited 
with notes and vocabulary for the use of be- 
ginners in German reading. 

Lessons in the Senay of Habits, by Walter L. 
Sheldon. pp. 270. W.M. Welsh Co., Chicago. 
Thirty-two lessons intended for suggestion as 
to methods of ethical teaching or for use as a 
text-book. Mr. Sheldon has not only given 
much thought to this work, but has made ex- 
perimental use of his material, and the result 
has much value from both the theoretical and 
the practical standpoint. The author’s desire 
to make the book available for public school 
use leaves it incomplete as a manual for the 
pedagogical work of the church, but its sug- 
gestions as to material and method should not 
be overlooked by progressive teachers of 

religion. 
FICTION 

The Advepcunee in Spain, by_ B R. Crockett. 

pp. 338. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.5( 
A fit title. “The adventurer so / eens hill 
and valley and plain, historic impressions, 
tumbling-down houses of ancient villages, 
quaint people, difficulties of travel and pleas- 
ures of a traveler inured to such difficulties 


that his readers share his experiences. Withal 
here is a study of Spain as it is today in out-of- 
the-way places—somewhat too many blood- 
thirsty deeds, but comedy as well as tragedy, 
love-making, passion of child life, simplicity 
and mystery of a Catholic land and nation and 
a beautiful ending to the wanderings. 

Tillie A Mennonite Maid, by Helen yo 

snyder Martin. pp. 336. Century Co. $1, 
Tillie is the daughter of a pie ee cod 
close-fisted Pennsylvania German, who loves 
his parental authority almost as much as he 
loves money. The influence of a teacher from 
the outside world awakens Tillie’s higher 
nature and plants in her the ambition of self- 
development. Her hardships, contests with 
her father and trials with lovers make an in- 
teresting story, full of strange pictures of un- 
couth religious sects, drawn with power and 
humor. Tillie’s is a deep and strong nature. 
She “‘ feels to be plain,” joins, that is, the 
most rigid of the Mennonite sects; and yet 
broadens her outlook constantly in her strug- 
gle. The sure reaction from narrow literalism 
is drawn with great power in these pages. 

The Fat of the Land, by John wy tloms 
Streeter. pp. 406. Maemillan Co. $1.50 net. 
Any one who has $60,000 or more to invest in 
purchasing and running a farm will find this 
book full of concrete and valuable suggestions. 
Others will enjoy the pleasant autobiograph- 
ical style and the delightful home atmosphere 
which permeates the book. But the chapter 
which describes how the college son of the 
family and his mate in a scrimmage with some 
striking miners laid out a dozen big Cornish- 
men, taxes our credulity too much. It seems 
to be out of its proper setting, which should 

be in the middle of a dime novel. 

Homing 1 we Adventaves, by Theodore Rob- 

erts. pp.: .. C. Page & Co. $1.5 
A good story of the * rattling ’”’ snalane The 
hero isan English army officer who is obliged 
to resign, owing to the machinations of the 
villain. His adventures begin with his career 
as a newspaper correspondent in search of 
copy. The search carries him into strange 
corners of the globe and the crisis is reached 
in the wilds of Brazil. The style is easy and 
natural. We commend the book to all who 
prefer a lively narrative to a psychological 
study. 

Merry Hearts, Ms Anne — Allen. pp. 227. 

Henry. Holt & Co. 75 cents ne 
If all self- supporting seiner girls had such a 
pleasant time as the two girls in this story, 
marriage might become even more unpopular. 
Life was a merry round for this artist and 
journalist, but it did not prove satisfying, for 
we learn what eventually broke up the little 
home and how their happiness took on new 
forms. They are never dull nor are we as we 
read. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


panpledom. by Charles Rollin Ballard (‘ Nil- 
lor ay, ‘ 140. DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 
75 cen » 


The author, a frequent contributor to Tan- 
gles in The Congregationalist, otfers a choice 
collection of the odd word puzzles that have 
been suggested to his fun-loving mind by 
long contact with humanity as teacher and 
librarian. About 200 ingenious charades, 
enigmas, problems, riddles and transforma- 
tionsare presented. The reader is left to dis- 
cover the answers for himself, but is aided by 
an appendix containing a novel and quite Nil- 
lor-like system of clews. 

Why Love Grows Cold, by Ellen Burns Sher- 

man. pp. 253. A. Wessels Co. $1.00 net. 
Essays of uneven value on literature and life, 
which are not as startling as the title would 
suggest. Some of the articles on literature 
are original and cleverly put, but such as 
What’s in an Eye, Between the Lines, and the 
initial essay are rather sentimental. 

Mosaic Essays: Success, Friendship, Nature, 

Happiness. Paul Klder & Co., San Francisco. 

Each 50 cents. 
Quotations from many authors and various 
languages and bearing upon the above themes 
have been daintily printed, inclosed in deco- 
rated covers and envelopes and are offered as 
appropriate Easter gifts. 
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Kansas 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. W. L. Sutherland, Great Bend; Rev. H. E. Thayer, 
Wichita 


The Laymanate 


In a home missionary experience meeting 
several had spoken of their various pastorates 
when a man modestly referred to his ‘‘ layman- 
ates.’’ He had lived in three Kansas commu- 
nities. In each his relationship to the church 
was vital, and deserved some distinctive term. 
Perhaps the word of his coining is as good as 
any. 

It suggests careful, shrewd, continuous, per- 
sistent planning and working for the extension 
of the kingdom through the upbuilding of 
Congregational churches. It suggests partici- 
pation and leadership in the erection of houses 
of worship, superintendency of Sunday schools, 
raising of funds, the care of the pulpit and 
prayer meeting, shepherding the flock and con- 
serving all the interests of the church while it 
is pastorless, responsibility and service of va- 
rious kinds and in many directions. 

In many churches, despite short pastorates, 
strength and usefulness have come through 
the laymanate of some resourceful, consecrated 
man or woman who through the years devotes 
time, money, thought and prayer to Christian 
service. In others, largely as the result of 
the wise counsel and prudent work of some 
one person, longer pastorates obtain. And 
in these he takes the initiative in aggressive 
movements and carries the heavy end in time 
of defeat and disappointment. 

All honor to the Kansas Congregational Lay- 
manate! How much we owe to that large 
class of which these are but a few typical ex- 
amples: 

Mr. D. B. Walcott, whese laymanate covers 
the entire history of Garfield, insuring the 
organization of our church in that place to 
which the lamented president gave, with his 
name, a fine bell. The region having been 
largely depopulated by drought, to this lay- 
man we owe its resurrection, its continuance 
through years of recovery in the pastorate and 
its enlarged usefulness in years of more recent 
prosperity. 

Hon. R. R. Hays of Osborn, whose fidelity 
to the work of his own church has not pre- 
vented large fellowship with churches in all 
that region, through messages of wise counsel 
and good cheer. 

Mrs. E. H. Bowen of Manhattan, whose in- 
tense interest in missions has kept our women 
throughout the state stirred up along those 
lines, and often put our men to shame, and 
who has otherwise added greatly to the effi- 
ciency of that historic church. 

Mrs. Roxanna Beecher Preuzner, of national 
reputation as writer and speaker. upon pri- 
mary Sunday school methods, and who main- 
tains in the Lawrence church a model primary 
department. 

Hon. J. D. Haskell of Lawrence, the archi- 
tect of many institutional buildings, as well as 
of many churches, who as director of the 
State Home Missionary Society for many 
years served the churches most efficiently; 
and who now, with characteristic energy, is 
pushing the movement for ministerial aid. 
He has been a trusted leader. 

Ex-Governers W. D. Finney and E. N. Mor- 
rill in their Sunday school work at Neosho 
Falls and Hiawatha. During his long public 
career, Governor Morrill seldom missed a Sun- 
day with his school, and his superintendency 
is well on toward a third of a century— 
as is also Judge A. W. Benson’s leadership 
of his Bible class—a feature of the Ottawa 
ehurch. 

Edwin Tucker, ideal Sunday school super- 
intendent, citizen and churchman, prominent 
in all educational and missionary work, direc- 
tor of the Home Missionary Society and mod- 
erator of the General Association. 

Mr. J. C. Mayos, the modest originator of 
the term, has exchanged his laymanate for a 


pastorate, becoming co-pastor with Rev. Lydia 
S. Brock, whom he recently married. 
W. L. 8. 


A Half-Century’s Record 


Kansas Congregationalists eagerly anticipate 
the meeting of the State Association in Law- 
rence, June 15-20. Congregationalism has put 
fifty years behind it in this state and calls its 
sons and daughters together to meet with the 
first Congregational church organized in Kan- 
sas, Plymouth of Lawrence. The program 
committee is hard at work. In the feast of 
good things history and prophecy will have 
large place; and abundant chance will be 
given representatives from other states to ex- 
press congratulations. 

A prominent character in the celebration 
will be Dr. Richard Cordley, rich in years 
and experience and fresh in thought and spirit. 
His pastorate of Plymouth Church began in 
1857 when he, as member of the Andover 
Band, came to Kansas. He was'three years 
in Flint, Mich., and six years in Emporia, but 
Plymouth Church claims him as pastor since 
1857, calling his nine ) ears’ absence his vaca 
tion. He saw the last.of the Border War; 
escaped the violence of Quantrel’s Band who 
came particularly to secure him, but in whose 
raid thirteen members of Plymouth Church 
were killed. Other members of the Andover 
Band used to say, “ Richard, you must be 
careful, for you are not so strong as the rest 
of us.”” Dr. Cordley has seen them all go to 
their reward, while he remains to minister to 
his church. May he long be spared to put his 
fresh life into our second fifty years! 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 


The movement in Kansas Congregationa- 
lism for the past few years has been more in 
the line of internal development than organi- 
zation of new work. Evidence of greater per- 
manency are manifest. New houses of wor- 
ship have been building and old property has 
been put in better repair. Osborne and 
Hutchinson built last year; Topeka Central, 
Overbrook and Douglass made extensive re- 
pairs. In February and March McPherson, 
Downs and Kirwin have had dedicatory serv- 
ices; Manhattan and Smith Center are con- 
structing new houses, while others are wait- 
ing the proper season to build. 

The fellowship has deepened of late in rich- 
ness of endeavor and the ministers realize our 
permanent opportunity. A sense of strength 
is manifest in the closing of the fourth year of 
self-support in home missions, with increas- 
ing receipts, report of larger work and expecta- 
tion of no debt. > 


MINISTERING TO A PROCESSION 


Certain commercial movements demand in- 
creased service from our churches, Eastern 
Kansas families have gone to western Kan- 
sas and their places are taken by strong people 
from Illinois and Iowa. The western half is 
settled on a basis of permanency, but the 
changes require that much work must be 
done again if churches are to hold communi- 
ties. The large settlements of Russians in 
our central west put new responsibilities upon 
us. Already Congregationalists have organ- 
ized a church among this people. 

Coal-gas and oil are making great changes in 
the southeast. Quiet towns have become busy 
cities, to call louder for redemption. 

A CALL FOR LEADERS 

The home missionary needs never change. 
Men and money are always in demand, but 
the need of men and especially of man is first 


and the greater. A state that measures its 
wheat crop by the hundred million bushels 


Continued on page 419. 
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From Willimantic to Ithaca 


Rev. Edward A. George leaves Willimantic after 
seven years of faithfut service. He came to a well- 
organized church and has given it the hearty and 
enthusiastic leadership needed to develop its effi- 
ciency. He has made his ministry center in the pul- 
pit. Always an effective speaker, he has given his 
people a broadening, illuminating and {stimulating 
message, and to his brethren in the ministry, with 
their people, many a word of fellowship and cheer. 

Two years ago a Young People’s Association was 





KEV. EDWARD A. GEORGE 
formed, upon lines suggested by Mr. George. It 
replaced the'somewhat feeble and perfunctory ef- 
forts of the Christian Endeavor Society, and has 


awakened new interest. It has maintained an in- 
formal Pleasant Sunday Evening Service and two 
varied and successful lecture courses. When the 
church observed its seventy-fifth anniversary a 
year ago the pastor made a determined and success- 
ful effort to get the debt of $4,000 cancelled. 

Mr. George is an ardent golf player and a lover of 
all eut-door life. This has helped him to gain the 
sympathy of young men, and to bring into church 
membership some of the most earnest-spirited. 
As a preacher and practiser of wholesome Chris- 
tianity and sturdy manliness he is well fitted for an 
important chureh in a university town. F. H. M. 


Dr. Anderson’s Resignation 


Dr. Joseph Anderson, in reading his resignation 
Feb. 14, to take effect a year later, at the conclu- 
sion of a forty years’ pastorate, said: “ It isunusual 
to give notice of a resignation so long beforehand, 
but I feel that a pastorate of so many years’ dura- 
tion ought not to be terminated abruptly, and that 
full opportunity should be given to the church and 
society for such readjustments as may be involved 
in this change.” 

Dr. Anderson, like many of our great preachers, 
is of Scottish birth, coming to New York when six 
years old. He was educated at the College of the 
City of New York and Union Seminary. His entire 
ministry has been in this state, having been ordained 
pastor at Stamford in 1858, going thence to First 
Church, Norwalk, in 1861, and coming to Water- 
bury four, years later. It is significant that this 
pastorate of forty years has been without installa- 
tion. Dr. Anderson has not only been pastor of the 
First Church and member of the Yale Corporation, 
but one of Waterbury’s best and most active citi- 
zens. His literary and historical work has been 
extensive, including a history of Waterbury. Not 
only his own church and congregation, but the city 
regrets his resignation. 

The only pastors in active service in the state 
whose pastorates began earliergfhan Dr. Anderson’s 
are: Dr. Enoch F. Burr of Lyme, 1850; Dr. E. P. 
Parker, Hartford, 1860; Rev. S. P. Marvin, Wood- 
bridge, 1865; Rev. J. H. Twichell, Hartford, 1865; 
Rev. S. H. Fellows, Wauregan, 1859. 

A significant paragraph in Dr. Anderson’s resigna- 
tion is this: 


In Waterbury, as elsewhere, a new era hag been 
entered upon, in which itis going to be more diffi- 
cult than ever for the churches to hold their own and 
prosper. New methods are called for, and with you 
the new methods will require a new man. If I 
should try to adopt them, and to transform myself 
into what is known as a “hustler,” I am sure I 
should sadly fail. It is hard to believe that ina city 
like this the number that can be reckoned upon to 
support the Protestant churches is so small that 
these churches must largely compete for their pa- 
tronage or for the privilege of edifying them. Such 
however, appears to be the fact, and since I have 
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neither skill nor taste for competing, I feel that I 
must turn the work over to some one who believes 
it is worth while. rT. Oo BR. 


A Happy Thirteen-Year Pastorate 


Seldom is a man’s departure attended with such 
general regret as that which marksthe resignation 
of Rev. Edward Grier Fullerton, Ph. D., from the 
pastorate of Park Street Church, Bridgeport. Not 
only the church but the entire community feels 
keenly the loss of this effective and suggestive 
preacher, brilliant lecturer, genial and witty after- 
dinner speaker, leader in literary circles and citizen 
and neighbor “ without fear and without reproach.” 
Born of sturdy Scotch-Irish ancestry, the scion of 
distinguished Presbyterian clergymen—among them 
his father, who was a missionary in Agra, India— 
Dr. Fullerton graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and from Princeton Seminary; and 
after two years of service in Worcester, Mass., took 
up the work in his present field. A large and happy 
success has been his from the beginning. During 
the thirteen years of his pastorate, there have been 
#€04 accessions to the church, and the edifice has 
been twice remodeled and enlarged. The last 
changes, including the building of a new organ, have 
just been completed at a cost of about $30,000, 
As a speaker he has been in constant demand 
throughout the state. His broad culture, originality 
of expression and unfailing humor have attracted 
to him men of all ages and conditions; while his 
social and civic interests have extended his influ- 
ence far beyond the boundaries of his parish. He 
leaves in April to become pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa. B. Hi: fT. 


Elihs Burritt Memorial 


New Britain has never been insensible of the 
worth and reputation of her distinguished son, 
Elibu Burritt. But no adequate monument to his 
memory has ever been raised, there or elsewhere. 
He died twenty-five years ago; and although a local 
school, a mission and a street bear his name, it has 
long been felt that some other memorial was suit- 
able for such a man and such services. It is there- 
fore gratifying to his numerous admirers that he 
now seems to be coming to fuller appreciation and 
recognition in his own city, whose love and honor 
were always dearer to him than any other praise the 
world could give. His fame rests upon other foun- 
dations than granite or bronze, but New Britain 
will be glad to honor him and herself by even such 
# memorial, and his fellow-laborers the world over 
will rejoice with her. 

The movement has been quietly gathering force 
for some time. Suggestions from members of the 
International Peace Congress, in connection with 
which Mr. Burritt did some of his most illustrious 
work, found ready welcome with some of New 
Britain’s public-spirited citizens. The congress 
meeting next fall in Boston will bring to us some of 
the most distinguished apostles of universal peace 
in the world, some of whom have signified their in- 
terest, and their desire to participate in the erection 
of a suitable memorial. 

Considerable local interest is already manifest and 
on the evening of Feb. 23 ,a public mass meeting 
was called by a representative committee of prom- 
inent citizens at the Russwin Lyceum, to hear ad- 
dresses and discuss plans. Mr. Edwin D. Mead of 
Boston gave a masterly review of Burritt’s relations 
to the peace movement, his original work for cheap 
ocean postage and his other humanitarian work. 
Several leading citizens followed in stirring ad- 
dresses which spoke of his work, influence and per- 
sonality. It was voted to appoint a committee of 
fifty to take charge of the memorial. 

It is good to see a man who is not without honor 
in his own country, even though he wait a season 
for it. The modest, unselfish and sweet-spirited 
Elihu Burritt would be the last man to seek a monu- 
ment, but that is the more reason why others are 
eager to do him honor. SR A 


Statistical Connecticut 


Four Italian churches added to the roll and the 
Hungarian church dropped make the total 329. 
There has been an average gain of two churches a 
year for fifteen years, while population has gained 
more than 200,000, 

Nangatuck and Stony Creek rejoiced in dedicat- 
ing new stone houses of worship and Berlin, Nor- 
wich Park and Hartford (Asylum) in new Parish 
Houses. Debts were paid or largely reduced and 
improvements of various kinds were made. Parish 
expenses were $807,295. 

Legacies were $465,552, which includes $10,000 
to the Missionary Society of Connecticut and $6,000 
to the Fund for Ministers, from Mr. John 8S. Welles 
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of Hartford. Contributions were $337,291, which 
includes $110,868 under the head “other.” This 
total is less than last year, though Congregational 
charities were nearly $20,000 more. 

Additions on confession were 2,074, total 3,354. 
Losses by death were 1,089, by letter 1,186, by re- 
vision of rolls 429, total 2,703. The net gain was 
651, while additions on confession exceeded deaths 
by 985. The total membership Jan. 1, 1904, was 
64,515. Seventy-seven churches added on confes- 
sion 1,478 members in numbers ranging from 10 to 
51, an average of 19. Ninety-seven churches with 
a membership of 9,003 added none on confession 
and lost 174 by death. He 82% 


Northern New Jersey Conference 


This gathering, held March 9, at First Church, 
East Orange, Rev. A. W. Vernon, pastor, was in 
some respects extraordinary. Some of the papers, 
notably that of Supt. W. E. Chancellor of the Bloom- 
field public schools, were worthy of wide publicity. 
Mr. Chancellor,an Amherst graduate, would instruct 
and inspire any Congregational Club in the land. 
He discussed, under the general head of The Prob- 
lem of Religious Instruction, the Relation of Church, 
State, Public Schools and Business with a brilliancy 
and power which called forth warm discussion. 
Professor Harper’s treatment of The Attitude of the 
Church to School and College, was as progressive 
and fearless as might have come without surprise 
from—let us say a Harvard man, but was of un- 
usual interest as coming from Princeton, strong- 
hold of conservatism! He dealt especially with the 
Church’s method of supplying her ministerial re- 
cruits, taking ground against the system of aid to 
candidates for the ministry. 

Of solid worth for Sunday Schools, in its progres- 
sive spirit, coupled with the wisdom of an experi- 
enced Christian educator, was the address of Prin. 
David A. Kennedy of Orange,on the question, Is 
it Necessary to Have a Fossilized Sunday School? 
This able paper the author has been invited to re- 
peat before Sunday school teachers in Montclair. 
Rev. Horace Porter sought to show that Religion 
can be Taught to Children on these grounds: (1) 
personal childhood experiences as recalled by the 
average mature Christian; (2) observation, reli- 
gious statistics and recent psychological investiga- 
tions; (3) the principles of modern educational 
science as based on the child’s power of discrimina- 
tion of good and evil; (4) the child’s sense of de- 
pendence; (5) the power of religion to affect the 
deeper realm of the feelings or emotions, and last, 
the evidences of Scripture. These papers were fol- 
lowed by earnest discussions, the large audience 
remaining to a late hour and entering with interest 
into the spirit of the occasion. 

The Spiritual Life of the Churches was discussed 
by Rev. J. R. Danforth, on Our Goal, a remarkable 
spiritual address; by Rev. E. W. Brown on Our 
Fears, who referred to the commercial spirit and 
the great decrease in numbers of young men enter- 
ing the ministry; and by Dr. F. W. Baldwin, who 
spoke with characteristic power on Our Hopes. 

The dinners of the conference are notable for 
the abandon with which ministers and delegates 
give themselves to the after dinner flow of wit. The 
leader is usually Dr. Scudder of Jersey City. L. 


From Ohio to Colorado 


Ohio bids regretful “‘ good-by” to Rev. George 
W. Beisey, after his thirteen years in this state, 
seven with Toledo, Plymouth, as he goes March 1, 
to Telluride, Col. He became pastor at Kane, Pa., 
in 1888, a few weeks after its organization, and in 
just a year had its house of worship ready for_dedi- 
cation. In his second year the church acquired a 
parsonage. In the neighboring town of Ridgway, 
he found the lady who became Mrs. Belsey, his com- 
petent fellow-worker. They spent two years, the 
best in its brief history, with the church in Dayton, 
O., and late in 1891 began a five years’ pastorate 
with the Geneva church, during which it added 130 
members. Plymouth Church, Toledo, when Mr. 
Belsey came in 1896, though with a large field, was 
under an almost hopeless load of debt, and was about 
ready to throw the key in the well and plant grass 
on the doorstep. During his pastorate, the church 
has, with aid from the Building Society, and from 
local friends, cared entirely for its debt, greatly im- 
proved its property, added 213 members, an aver- 
age of 30a year, declared its independence of the 
Home Missionary Society, and taken an assured 
place as a strong factor in the religious life of its 
vigorous city, which grows more rapidly than any 
city of its class east of the Mississippi. Mr. Belsey 
has taken a leading place in all local evangelistic 
movements, in Y. M. C. A. work, in city and state 
C. E. work, in Church Federation and in municipal 
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reform. He will be greatly missed in city and state 
work, as well as by the church which he has so 
largely gathered and created. J. G. F. 





The Ohio Figures 


The Ohio tables started for Boston Feb. 17, a day 
earlier than last year, with some report from every 
one of the 253 churches. The numberis the same as 
last year, St. Clair Avenue Church, Columbus, hav- 
ing been transferred to the United Brethren, and a 
new church, Metamora, entering our list. The total 
membership, 41,180, is a gain of 1,161, three times 
as great as last year’s. 

Seven churches in Pennsylvania—one vigorous 
new one at South Sharon, now first reported, though 
organized two years ago—three in Kentucky, two in 
West Virginia and one each in Indiana and Michi- 
gan, belong to the Ohio Association, but are not in- 
cluded in this report. 

The Welsh conferences decreased by 28 and 85, 
Medina Conference lost 101 by revision and Plym- 
outh Rock lost seven. Cleveland Conference gained 
421, Central North 330, Puritan 265, Toledo 168, 
Marietta 73, Miami 69, Grand River 34 and Central 
Ohio three. Fifteen churches have 500 members or 
over. Oberlin First leads with 999; Cleveland Eu- 
clid Avenue crowds closely with 972; Akron with 
960 passes Columbus with 946; Cleveland Pilgrim 
with 935 overtakes Toledo First, which reports 
913; Mansfield has 742; Cleveland Hough Avenue, 
718; Oberlin Second, 674; Toledo Washington 
Street, 617; Medina, 563; Painesville, 541; Cleve- 
land Plymouth, 506; Mansfield Mayflower, 505; 
Marietta, 500. 

The large accessions are, Mansfield Mayflower, 

206; Cleveland Hough Avenue, 121; Toledo Wash- 
ington Street, 90; Cleveland Pilgrim, 84; Akron, 75; 
Cleveland Euclid Avenue, 62; Marietta Harmar, 56; 
Elyria, 53. Oberlin First reports 63 removals and 
Oberlin Second, 142, both chiefly by revision. The 
three largest churches in resident membership are 
Cleveland Pilgrim, 870; Cleveland Euclid Avenue, 
822; Toledo First, 818. Seven churches report ten 
members or less; and 130 have 100 members or 
less. ; 
Cleveland Conference has 10,805 members, 26 
per cent. of all; Puritan is next with 5,207 ; Marietta 
is smallest with 1,151; though Eastern Ohio, Welsh, 
has but 940 members in Ohio, with 522 more in 
Pennsylvania. 

Cleveland Pilgrim leads in benevolences, $12,- 
639, followed by Cleveland Euclid Avenue, $10,583. 
Others are: Akron, $5,458 ; Columbus First, $3,884; 
Toledo First, $3,673; Marietta, $3,427; Oberlin 
First, $2,945; Medina, $2,640. 

Five churches only, four in Cleveland, exceed 
$10,000 for home expenditures; Pilgrim, $14,718; 
Hough Avenue, $13,754; Euclid Avenue $13,500; 
Toledo, $10,839; Trinity, $10,395. The largest 
Sunday schools, one-half in Cleveland are: Pilgrim, 
1,170; Washington Street, 1,115; Hough Avenue, 
586; Medina, 553; Euclid Avenue, 550; Marietta, 
500. But one church, Pilgrim, reports over 1,000 
families. 

Congregational centers with over 1,000 members 
are: Cleveland, 22 churches, 7,048 members; or 
“larger Cleveland,” 26 churches, 7,573 members; 
Toledo, seven churches, 2,562 members; Columbus, 
seven churches, 2,342 members; Oberlin, two 
churches, 1,673 members; Akron, four churches, 
1,402 members; Mansfield, two churches, 1,247 
members; Cincinnati, eight churches, 1,162 mem- 
bers; a gain of 686 in five cities, and a loss of 135 
in two. J. G. F. 


Evangelism in Nebraska 


In place of a spring convocation of Congrega- 
tional churches, the State Advisory Board planned 
two evangelistic conventions, one in Crete, March 
3, 4, the other in Norfolk, March 29, 30. Preced- 
ing the Norfolk meeting Evangelist Milford H. 
Lyon held a series of meetings, going from the 
Crete convention. 

The need, benefit and power of a revival which 
avoids the sensational and emphasizes the cardinal 
doctrines of religion were brought out, and such a 
revival was advocated for four reasons: because 
of (1) the great change in the times, in popula- 
tion, in observance of the Lord’s Day; (2) less of 
grip upon the churehes of the doctrines of the sin 
of man, the Saviourhood of Jesus and the author 
ity of God; (3) the danger of religious automatism 
a habit without meaning, form without soul; (4 
the non-churchgoing class in every community whe 
will not be reached except by such services. 

It was suggested that the National Council ap- 
point a committee on evangelism, and that a chair 
of evangelism be established in our seminaries. 

M. A. B. 
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Calls 


BLANCHARD, JOHN L., New Hampton, Io., to First 
Ch., Sioux City. Accepts. 

BURNAP, IRVING A., Phillipston, Mass., accepts 
call to Broad Brook, Ct., to begin early in April 
CHEVIS, ERNEST C., to remain another year at 

Webster, Io. Accepts. 

DAvikEs, G. H., Hillsboro, N. D., adds Kelso to his 
field. 

DEAKIN, SAM’L, not called to Red Cloud, Neb. 

Firt, A. J., Omaha, Neb., to Eagle, for one year. 
Accepts. 

FosTER, JOHN, Lyons, Io., to Lawton, Okl. 
cepts, and is at work. 

GALES, THOS. P., lately of Robinson, Utah, to Al- 
ton, Io. 

GRIFFITH, Wo. E., Aitken, Minn., to Monticello. 
Accepts. 

HENNESS, P. J., to Lakota, N. D. Accepts. 

HERTELL, ARTHUR, Yale Sem., to Falls Village, 
Ct. 

JENNINGS, WM. L., Norridgewock, Me., accepts 
call to Lunenburg, Vt. 

JONES, A. T., Portland, Me., to Atchison, Kan. 

LUXFORD, , Ute, Io., to Magnolia. 

MEARS, CHAs. L., to remain a fourth year at 
Snohomish, Wn. Declines, accepting call to 
Reno, Nev., beginning April 1. 

OLSEN, SEVERT, Deering and Pioneer Ch., Minot, 
N. D., supplies also Pilgrim Ch. of Bottineau Co. 
PARKS, WM. U., Spearfish, 8. D., to Belmont, Io. 

Accepts. 

Ponp, Wm. C., Bethany Ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
becomes pastor emeritus, after thirty years’ active 
service. 

POTTER, Rev. Mr. (Presb.), 
Accepts, and is at work. 

PRENTIS, JOHN H., to Hillyard, Wn. Accepts. 

SHARPE, PERRY A., to remain indefinitely at 
Friend, Neb., with an increase of $300 in salary. 

THOMSEN, LUDWIG, Lehi, Utah, to Cambridge, 
Ill. Accepts. 

VALLENTYNE, JAS. W., to remain a third year at 
Marshall, Minn., with $500 increase in salary. 
Accepts. 

WASHBURN, CHAS. H., Maynard, Mass., to Trinity 
Ch., Neponset. 

YOUKER, DAvip G., Rockwell, Io., to Farnham- 
ville; also to Gowrie. Accepts the former and is 
at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DICKINSON, Mrs. MINNIE J., 0. Linwood, Neb., 
March 2. Sermon, Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr.; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. W. 8. Hampton, G. A. Munro, 
H. Bross, John Doane, R. W. Burton. 

Koss, CHAS. L., rec. p. Central Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., March 10. Addresses of welcome and fellow- 
ship by Rev. C. A. Adams, Dr. A. H. Bradford, by 
ministers of five other denominations and by three 
former pastors of Central Ch. 


Ac- 





to Berthold, N. D. 


Resignations 

CAMERON, MALCOLM J., Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
after three years’ service. 

Dowsk, EpMUND, Sherborn, Mass., in the sixty- 
seventh year of his pastorate. Church accepts re- 
lease of salary, but will continue pastoral relation 
during his life. 

HAMLIN, CHRISTOPHER R., Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, 
Neb., to take effect June 12. 

JONES, GUSTAVUS W., has been requested by 
unanimous vote of the parish to withdraw his 
resignation at First Ch., Winchendon, Mass. 

LARKE, EDMUND, Berthold, N. D. 

MARTIN, E. M., assistant pastorate of Lewis Ave. 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, Rop’t J., Sterling, Kan., to take effect 
May 1, after three years’ service. 

Moon, CuHAs. J., Long Ridge Ch., Stamford, Ct., 
after seven years’ service. He will engage in city 
missionary and literary work. 

PARKS, Wo. U., Spearfish, S. D. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., Green Bay, Wis., after six 
years’ service. 

STIMSON, CYRUS F., not resigned at Stratford, Ct. 
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Personals 


ALVORD, HENRY C., Old South Ch., S. Weymouth, 
Mass., has gone on.a short trip to Nassau. Rev: 
G. F. Stanton, the only living ex-pastor, is supply- 
ing during Mr. Alvord’s absence. 

BowLsy, NOBLE O., and wife, on their departure 
from Lunenburg, Vt., for their new field in Wilder 
were tendered a reception and presented with 
gifts in silver. 

BRAITHWAITE, Epw, E., has received the degree 
of Ph. D. from Harvard University. He has also 
completed a year’s service as acting-pastor at 
West Somerville, during which the morning con- 
gregation has increased by 100, a floating debt 
of $700 has been paid and the weekly income 
has gained about fifty per cent. The church is 
receiving substantial accessions. 

BROAD, L. P., and wife, are spending March in 
work among the churches in Michigan. In a re- 
cent letter Mrs. Broad says, “From the sunny 
South we have been transplanted to northern 
Michigan where the snow on the streets is five 
feet deep,” and where it is said to have snowed 
every day since Nov. 10. February Mr. and Mrs. 
Broad spent in Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Kentucky. April will be given to Miss- 
our. 

BULLOCK, MOTIER A., Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
has been granted an increase of $100 in salary. 
Grout, LEwIis, W. Brattleboro, Vt., recently ob- 

served his eighty-ninth birthday. 

HARLOow, RuFus K., has closed work at Holliston, 
Mass., where he has been supplying, pending the 
arrival of the pastor-elect, Rev. G. A.’ Andrews. 

HAYWARD, CHas. E., in addition to full work in 
Putney, Vt., supplies Sunday afternoons in W. 
Westminster, and acts as general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Springfield. 

JEFFERSON, CHAS. E., Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N. Y., is again in his pulpit, having re- 
turned from his Southern trip. 

KELSEY, FRANCIS D., Central Ch., Toledo, O., has 
been sent South by his people, to recover from a 
breakdown in health. 

LOEHLIN, HENRY E., has closed work at Westford, 
Vt.,and removed to 159 W. Springfield St., Boston. 

MANN., WILFORD E., Indian Orchard Ch., Spring- 
field, Mass., received from 200 of his parishioners 
on the first anniversary of his pastorate a gener- 
ous sum of money. 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, Adams Sq. Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., at a reception just before his departure for 
the World’s Sunday School Convention in Jerusa- 
lem was given $100 in gold. 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Calumet, Mich., has been 
chosen moderator, for the coming year, of the 
Lake Superior Association of Churches, and has 
also been made delegate of the association to the 
next National Council. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., who has recently resigned 
the pastorate of Atlantic Ch., Quincy, Mass., has 
received from his people a beautifully carved 
table. Ata reception tendered him not long ago 
the Catholic priest of the village was present, as 
well as a number of Catholic citizens, and upon a 
recent Sunday this priest announced from his pul- 
pit, at each service, his regret at the resignation 
of Mr. Whitaker, because of “ his influence in pro- 
moting a community spirit which has transcended 
sects and social classes.” 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


HovusTon, TEX., PILGRIM CH., rec. 5 March. Rev. 
G. B. M. Turner, pastor. 


PINE GROVE, ORE., 12 Feb., 20 members. Rev. 
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J. L. Hershner of Hood River in charge. 
VIRGINIA, S. D., 29 Feb., 16 members. 


Congregational Ministers on Their Way to Jeru- 
salem 


In party of 800 which sailed from New York March 8 


E. B. Allen, Toledo, O. 

G. L. Anderson, Somerville, Mass. 
Wilson Denney, Charles City, Io. 

G. B. Hatch, Three Oaks, Mich. 

J. H. Hoffman, North Reading, Mass. 
W. B. Humphrey, Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. L. Holbrook, Union City, Mich. 
Evarts Kent, Dunlap, Io. 

F. F. Lewis, Syracuse, Neb. 

C. G. Murphy, Oklahoma City, Okl. 
W. H. Medilar, York, Neb. 

H, S. Mills, Benzonia, Mich. . 
Wallace Nutting, D. D., Providence, R. I. 
C. H. Pettibone, Denver, Col. 

A. L. Riggs, D. D., Santee Agency, Neb. 
J. D. Stewart, Aurora, Neb. 

C. K. Stockwell, Angola, Ind. 

E. H. Smith, Oshkosh, Wis. 

J. A. Seibert, Worcester, Mass. 

H. M. Tenney, D. D., Oberlin, O. 

L. B. Tenney, Nelson, N. H. 

J. B. Toomay, Carthage, Mo. 


February Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 

















1903 1904 

Donations, $47,269.47 $40,817.46 
Legacies, 4,071.23 3,120.09 
Total, $51,340.70 $43,937.55 

6 mos. 1903 @ mos, 1904 
Donations, #277,233.79 $249.639.85 
Legacies, 23,570.23 
Total, R31 10,804.02 $290,999.69 


on 


Decrease in donations for six months, $27,593.94; 
increase in legacies, $17,789.61; total decrease, 
$9,804 33. 























February Receipts of the A. M. A. 
1903 1904 

Donations, #13,023.70 $13,175.64 
Estates, 4,657.99 5,492.34 
Tuition, 7,130.17 
Total, $25,798.15 

5 mos.ending 5 mos. ending 

Feb. 29,1903 F 29, 1904 
Donations, $71,272.01 $67,176.37 
Estates, 29,238.87 36,989.62 
Tuition, 27,830.49 
Total, $124,765.61 $131,996.48 


A decrease in donations of $4,095.64, and an in- 
erease in estates of $7,750.75 and in tuition of 
$3,575.76, making a net increase for the five months 
ending Feb. 29 of $7,230.87. 

Spiritual Activity 

EAST ARLINGTON, VT., Rev. G. A. Furness. Sev- 
eral young people who started in the Christian 
way as a result of services held recently have 
been brought into a pastor’s class for instruction 
and general Christian helpfulness. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress is used for study, in connection 
with the Bible. 

IvoRYTON, Cr., Rev. E. H. Burt. A quiet work of 
grace has culminated in 15 accessions on March 6. 
The 13 coming on confession were from the Sun- 
day school. 


Continued on page 418. 








ROYAL 


WATT, RICHARD, Aurelia, Io., to take effect May 1. | 


Dismissions 
Moon, CHAS. J., Long Ridge Ch., Stamford, Ct. 
Feb. 23. 
Stated Supplies 


BosworTH, Epw. I., at Second Ch., Oberlin, 0O., 


during the absence of Dr. H. M. Tenney at the | 


Sunday School Convention in Jerusalem. 

BURGESS, GIDEON A., formerly of Berea, Ky., at 
Washington St. Ch., Toledo, 0., during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Allen at the Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Jerusalem. 

MAURER, OSCAR E., Yale Sem., at Easton, Ct. 

MEEKER, JACOB E., Oberlin Sem., at Berea, O. 

MOORE, ALBERT W., Lynn, Mass., at Farmington, 
Me., until July 1. 

PANGBURN, LycuRGUS E., New Haven, Ct., at 
Plymouth. 

STEIN, F. S., Lincoln, Neb., at York during the 
absence of Mr. Medlar in attendance upon the 
Sunday School Convention in Jerusalem. 

Upson, HENRY, New Preston, Ct., at Warren. 


Baking 





Powder 


Is Most Economical 
Because it makes better 
and more healthful food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BO8STON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Halli, March 21, 
10.30 A.M. A paper prepared by Dr. Elijah Horr, just 
before. his death, on The Present State of Congrega- 
tional Churches, will be read. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


MACFARLAND—MERRILL—In Andover, at the Semi- 
nary Chapel, March 9, by Rev. Dr. James G. Merrill, 
president of Fisk University, father of the ep as- 
sisted by Rev. Prof. J. Winthrop Platner, D. D . Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, Ph. D., pastor of the Maple- 
wood Church, Malden, and Mary Perley Merril 
Nashville, Tenn. 








SPRINGTIME 


; Is also Hoodtime, for it is the 
Deaths ; time of all times when 





BAILEY—In S. Killingly, ©t., March 9, the result of a 
stroke of apoplex sustained in his’ pulpit Feb. 21, 
Rev. Nelson M. Bailey, aged 72 yrs. 

JACKSON—In Coamiesege Mass., March 4, at the pense 
of her daughter, M i. Porter Smith, Mrs. Clara 
Chadbourne wen ) "Jackson, 8l yrs: The burial was 
at Concord, N er native place. 


JU Late FR Pagland, March 1, Rev. W. Walker Jubb, for 


8 
sev na pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, ‘all River, Mass. 
NICHOLS—In Gage, Okl., Feb. 27, Mrs. J. F. Nichols, 
wife of the Congregational pastor at that place. 


TAYLOR—In Brookline, Mass., March 10, Elizabeth 
Pride, widow of Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D. D. 


tiie Is most needed,—the blood is impure, complexion 
REV. 0. C, BAILEY bad, appetite lost, strength gone,—the whole sys- 


Rev. Onnge Claude Bailey died of pneumonia, at his 


Balan, Mi Dec, 29 Asi Meas the Youngest 0 mn Se mpert iy ae Soros eee 55 
sir’ gure Kieran doay nies is father Descon Sar oe Gib tee ae eee 
Bs wate, Rosella Ne, daughter of Mr. and Nk, Sammvel sok ciaas GRMAAE Geek Paes betioun 
, Balitthtect "poreteuica te whetins Cottons fines Seiianteve Steen . ¥ ree 
gradustion’ He fpeat sme time lecturing ow reform yi ogg’ nse i ape 
Fe in teaching in Vermont. In 1885 he was ordained to Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine in the world 
torates at Perry Cl elses and Dexter. From Michigan for cleansing the blood. We have taken it in the spring 
Chureh WWeccenter, 2 Mass., in 1894, where he remained for years. One bottle does wonders in putting new life 


until September last when he was installed over the Em- i she , ” , 
manuel Congre ational Church, Springfield, Mass. His in us when we are all run down. Mrs. FRANK GROV ER, 
wife, who was always an efficient helper in the pastoral 


Me. 
work a eape pag so in en lp pastorate. b pm Gray, le 
eir first calls in the new parish the pastor went on one “6 : s - 
side of the street and nis wife on the other, calling y I used to be troubled with boils and carbuncles every 
spring, but since using a bottle or so of Hood’s Sarsapa- 


wherever it was in order to call, and at the c lose of the 
diay’s work comparing notes. In’ this way they very soon s ¥ : 
rilla each spring I am relieved of these troubles. The 


made the acquaintance of their new field, and won the 
hearts of the people, as their generous expressions of 


sympathy with the bereaved wife and daughter, a senior medicine also strengthens my system.’’ PEARSON L. 
in the high school, abundantly testified. Funeral serv- . 

ices were held in’ Springfield and also in Worcester, TEXTER, Hagersville, Pa. 

attended by nearly forty pastors who had been asso- 

ciates of the deceased. Those who spoke paid high if There is Constipation or Biliousness Hood's Pilis 
tributes of respect to him for ability, fidelity, loyalty to 


truth, earnestness and success in the ministry. Follow- Are Also Needed. 
ing the precepts and example of his father, and now 
sainted mother, loyalty to the Bible was with him a 
passion. His study was Bible study, his books were a 
Bible library. In his last sermon he said, what now 
seems prophetic, that he would like to have carved on 
his tombstone an open Bible on which should appear 
the words, **O, how love I Thy law ”’ Conscious of the 
near by ee ol ‘of death he asked for his Bible that he 
might literally and in faith cling to it to the last, which 


he did,and so passed from earth into the immediate 
presence of his Father. B, 


MRS. 8S. W. EATON 


Mrs. Catharine Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Samuel W. 
Eaton, D. D., died at the home of her son, President 
oS in Beloit, Wis., Tuesday A. M., Feb. 23. 

s. Eaton was born in New York city Nov. 11, 1824. 
After her marriage, May 20, 1847, she went with her 
husband to his first J ea in Lancaster, Wis., which 
was then in the far West. 

Dr. and Mrs. Eaton shared two pastorates notable for 
length and fruitfulness, one of forty years at Lancaster, 
Wis., and the other of sixteen years at Roscoe, IIL, the 
latter just over the state line from their son in Beloit, 
with whom has been their home since last autumn. 

Their fiftieth wedding anniversary was celebrated at 
Roscoe yon! seven years ago. 

These gurvive Mrs. Eaton: her husband, four years 
her senior; i her heather, Rev. James Demarest, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: and her four sons, Rev. da@ines D. Eaton, 
D.D, missionary at Chihuahua, Mexico; Pres, Edward 
DD. Eaton of Beloit College, Samuel L. Eaton, M. D., of 
Newton Highlands, Mass., and Charles W. Eaton, M. "Des 
of Des Moines, Io 

Services were held Thursday, the 25th, in the beauti- 
ful Beloit College chapel, and one Friday in the Lancas- 
ter church, built during Dr. Eaton’s pastorate. The 
interment was in the Lancaster Cemetery. 

Mrs. Eaton’s queenly personality, her “ embodiment 
of universal love,” her“ gracious expression of genuine 
oodness,” her social charm, her unbounded hospitality, 

er gift of song, her perennial Christian enthusiasm, 
made her life notable in its cheering and spiritually 
uplifting influence. She was for ten years president of 
the Wisconsin branch of the W. B. M. L. H.W. ©. 











Let us understand each other. Is it true that repression 
is good for the mind? By no means! Self-control is good; 
but repression is dangerous. 

Now many a woman who reads these lines desires ear- 
nestly an adequate Cheval Glass in her dressing-room. It 
was_ never meant that she should mortify her desire; it was 
not given her merely to be repressed. Rather let her study 
to attain it. 

We make it easy. A Canal Street location may mean 
a little added journey for her, but it takes dollars off the 
price. 

This is the swivelled and swinging glass; it revolves 
and it tilts. It is the only Cheval which will assume any 
angle at will. 


DOVOUR | PAINE, FURNITURE co 
SHOPPING 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


—AT— ¥ CEMETERY MEMORIALS # 
GILCHRIST CO.’S J. S. Waterman & Sons, for spring cin wot be eat . ced an fg 


DAYLIGHT STORE, UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 5 axl’ = at 
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BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING itmmuen: Qe wi Wael ea ap 
ntion given to every de be 1 Sr workinen rahip. tata ay tie i 

Washington St, through to Winter St. [}) F sitet dcalceccmerscacme “= V) YASSAmSETS MONUMENT. 0. 24°¥S88? 
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DEPARTMENT STORE, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
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MARSHALL, MINN.—An old time revival, reaching 
“all classes and conditions of men,”’ has swept 
over the city. The Cong. ch., Rev. J. W. Vallen- 
tyne, has received large accessions. 

VIRGINIA, 8S. D.—For twenty years services have 
been held in the schoolhouse by the pastor of the 
Hudson ch. Early this year special meetings were 
held there for three weeks, Rev. G. Stanley Pope 
assisting the first week ; 20 professed conversion. 
The interest held strong, and culminated Feb. 29 
in the organization of a church of 16 members, 
which hopes to build soon. Rev. A. E. Bradstreet, 
pastor. 


Dedications 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., First, Dr. C. T. Brown. $4,000 
Austin organ dedicated free of debt Feb. 28. 
First $1,000 of the fund bequeathed by Mrs. An- 
drew Blaikie. 

Gifts 

BosToNn, MASS., Boylston, Rev. H. A. Barker. From 
the Y. P. 8. C. E., life-size portrait of the late 
pastor, Rev. Ellis "Mendel, to be hung in the 
chapel. Each contributor toward it received an 
attractive certificate bearing a full-length cut of 
Mr. Mendell. 





Material Gain 


CINCINNATI, O., Walnut Hills, Dr. D. M. Pratt. 
Extra mid-year offering of about $1,000 cleared 
up all arrears on general expenses. Best finan- 
cial status for a decade. 

GORHAM, N. H., Rev. L. W. Morey. Parsonage 
bettered by alterations, hard wood floors, bath- 
room and steam heat. Improvements to be made 
this spring on church building, forty-one years 
old. These are made possible at this time by 
Dea. Elihu Libby’s offer of half the amount to be 
raised. He has been deacon since the church 
was organized in 1862, part of the time superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, always constant 
attendant, helpful adviser and encourager, gener- 
ous contributor. In the conduct of large and 
varied business enterprises, employing many men, 
such has been his unvarying loyalty to Christian 
principles, that business activities seem to have 
been one with his stewardship in the church. 

GREAT FALLS, Mont., Rev. Chester Ferris. In 
view of the cut of nearly one-fifth in apportion- 
ment of home missionary funds for the state, this 
church assumes self-support several years earlier 
than was expected. 

MANSFIELD CENTER, CT., Rev. Clarence Pike. Pi- 
ano for vestry secured through efforts of the Will- 
ing Workers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Park, Rey. C. B. Adams. 
With substantial aid from Mr. Wm. H. Wana- 
maker of Central Ch., Park has paid off the mort- 
gage on its building. Contrary to the custom of 
burning the canceled paper, this will be kept as 
a memento. 

SUFFIELD, Ct., Rev. D. W. Goodale. The church 
has raised and invested a fund to provide for the 
annual expense of a telephone in the parsonage. 

WARNER, N. H., Rey. J. M. Blue. Sunday school 
has purchased a set of valuable maps to be used 
in connection with the lessons. 

York, NEB.—Parsonage remodeled and fitted with 
modern improvements for the new pastor, Rev. 
W. H. Medlar. Two new organizations, a Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip with 25 young men, 
and a Junior Brotherhood with 15 boys, stimulate 
the work among young people. 


Unusual Methods or Features 


Boston, MAss., Dorchester Second, Dr. Arthur Lit- 
tle. Men’s Baraca Class; Go Forth Mission Band; 
Chinese Sunday school. Fifth anniversary of the 
last named recently celebrated. 

Boston, MAss., Shawmut, Dr. W. T. McElveen. 
Book Club: Weekly payment of five cents per 
member provides one new book per week, to be 
loaned each in turn. Friendship meeting at close 
of evening service affords opportunity to get ac- 
quainted, ask questions, express opinions, etc. 
Committee of 100 aims to bring in 100 members 
at May communion. Sermon topic last week, 
One Plus One. 

DENVER, COL., Third, Rey. W.H. Hopkins. Go-to- 
Church Band. 

DEs MoINEs, Io., Plymouth, Dr. A. L. Frisbie, 
Rey. F. W. Hodgdon. Vested choir of 65 voices 
gave patriotic concert, inviting the local G. A.iR. 
and Woman’s Relief Corps. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., Trinity, Dr. F. W. Baldwin. 
Church Year-Book gives address list of congrega- 
tion, communicants’ names being marked “cc.” 
First Ch., Hartford, Ct., Rev. R. H. Potter, also 
includes congregation in manual, members being 
preeapngg “m. wi 

HO.uutis, N. H., Dr. 8. L. Gerould. Mrs. Jane War- 
ren roe a church member 72 years, recently 
died. 

LINCOLN, NEB., First, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. Midweek 





‘service fo¥owing Week.of Prayer-is made a Motto 
Meeting. Each attendant brings a motto to read 
and advocate. From these one is selected by vote 
as the church motto for the year tocome. The 
pastor préaches on it the following Sunday. 

MT. VERNON; N. Y., Rev. O.R. Lovejoy. Dramatic 
Art Class, studying Shakespeare. Sociological 
Club, addressed by Henry George, Jr. Endeavor 
Society has been considering Lessons from Four 
American Poets. 

TALLMAN, N. Y., Rev. E. F. Blanchard. Fellowship 
‘meetings on a modified lodge-plan have been in- 
troduced. Only the members attend. After a 
social hour all participate in a symbolic ritual ac- 
companied by a lecture by the pastor, emphasiz- 
ing the meaning of Christian Brotherhood. One 
lady after attending her first meeting remarked, 
“This brings us closer together and makes the 
chureb mean more to us.” This voices the feeling 
of the church as a whole. 

WILMINGTON, MAsSs., Rev. W. H. Rollins. The 
sale of an attractive calendar, bearing cuts of 
the church building, parsonage and pastor, with 
his family, has netted the Ladies’ Aid $50. 


Accessions to Churches 


Total since Jan. Conf., 1,541. Tot., 4,052 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MONTANA 
Los Angeles, First 8 40. Billings 2 4 
Oakland, Bethany 3 5 Great Falls 3 5 
Fourth 3 3 
Park q NEBRASKA 
Pilgrim 4 4 Crete 2 mY 
Oak Chapel — 10 Lincoln, First 
z - i Salem, German Sato 
tedlands, First 3 12 Newcastle 12 16 
Omaha, First & 8 
COLORADO 
Denver, Harman —~ 19 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ohio Ave. 12.15 Concord, First 8 8 
Villa Park ae South 16 21 
Hayden — 4 


NEW YORK 


CONNECTICUT ‘ 
Canandaigua, First 6 10 


Bethel — 36 40 New York, Broad- 
oa First 3 Hr way Tabernacle 7 25 
voryton ° 15 Riverhead, Second 
ILLINOIS Ave. :8 12 
Big Woods — 4 Warsaw 15 20 
Cc = ag0, California a OHIO 
9 n Ave. 3 22 Cincinnati 35 37 
watre - : 8 Claridon 14 16 
Z Freedom a Ae 
1OWA Toledo, Washington 
Alexander — 56 St. 20 35 
Anita — 14 Wauseon 13 13 
Bondurant 5 7 Wayne 20 20 
Des Moines, North 
Park — 90 OKLAHOMA 
Dickens 7 + Gage — 4 
Fairfield — 6 Otto Creek 3 4 
Gowrie 12 15 Perkins 8 4 
McGregor 33 38 Ria seway = 5 
Milford 9 10 ow 1 3 
Orchard 6 ii 
Prairie City 12 20 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rowan —- 9a . 
: : » Centerville — 5 
7. wo. * * poe 14 19 
ies . Redstone — 15 
Emporia, First 43 47 
Milford 26 WISCONSIN 
Parone 32 37 EauClaire, First — 14 
Plevna est maple Ridge ia a 
oe ae - sseo 3 
Wichita, Plymouth 5 10 Steuben 1 3 
MASSACHUSETTS wo iivers ee 
Amesbury, Main St. 9 10 Wauwatosa 25 28 
oo ae 3 19 WYOMING 
Brockton, Porter 9 
Cummington 6 10 Cheyenne, South 4 4 
Florence 6 12 Rock Springs 5 
Indian Orchard $ 13 Lae 
Newburyport, White- OnMeS STATES 
field 4 4 Bar Harbor, Me. — 15 
Norfolk 5 9 Crookston, Minn. 8 8 
Springfield, Hope 12 23 Maplewood, Mo. 15 22 
Turners Falls 6 8 Se — Wn., Green 
Wilmington 1 4 La —- 9 
: Tewaukon, N dD. — 5 
MICHIGAN Waycross, Ga. 5 56 
Cedar — 6 Six churehes with 
Victor 3 3 _ less than three 3 10 


Conf., 659. Tot., 1,365. 
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HAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by 8 slight pressure of fast on te change from high to low gear for hilt 
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Ne Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
$8 to $50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


We Guarantee to Fit You. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 








adies sometimes 
ask us, ‘*How 

can you make 
perfect-fitting 
garments from meas- 
urements sent by 
mail’’* The system 
under which we 
make our garments 
is original and ex- 
clusive with us, and 
is entirely different 
from that used by 
any other house. We 
have had fifteen 
years’ experience in 
the a of ladies’ 
garments from meas- 
urements sent by 
mail, and we guar- 
antee perfect satis- 
faction. We empha- 


size the good points “yo tae : 
of the figure and con- 
ceal the defects. Our 4 
( cutters and tailors 
( have been thoroughly j at 
trained according to ' | oa 
\ our own methods. rs 
We give careful at- 
from our stock of 
over 400 new and seasonable fabrics. We do 


OOOO OOOO 


tention to all the de- 
) tails which nentgene 
sh gar- 


. a really styl 
( ment. 

We keep no ready- 
made goods, but cut 
and make every 

arment to order. 

e send FREE our 
Catalogue illus- 
trating and de- 
( scribing 120 beau- 
’ tiful styles of suits, 
skirts and jackets, 
and a large assort- 
ment of samples 














not carry Wash Goods nor make Silk Shirt- 
waist Suits. 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits. ° ° ° - $8to $50 
Handsome Skirts ‘ c : ‘$4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes . ‘ . $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts . . . « $4to$i5 
Spring Jackets . . . . «. $7 to $30 
Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Our Catalogue contains explicit directions for tak- 
ing measurements correctly. 

e guarantee to fit and please you. If 
we do not, return the garment promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples will 
be sent free to any part of the United States. Ask 
for New Spring Catalogue No. 52 _ In request- 
ing samples mention about the color you desire and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 

security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 
28 years we have learn age to select 
. Noone now handling western mortgages 

had more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 

experience. The quality of the securities now on 

hand has never been surpassed. Highest references. 

Write for circulars and wat information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


8% vs. 4% 


represents the difference in rate of income 
earned aud paid on securities we are hand- 
ling as compared with the income received 
from savings banks. The class of invest- 
ments we handle is the highest because we 
believe that only from such a class do we ob- 
tain satisfied patrons. On request we will 
furnish you with description of our invest- 
ment offerings. Address 


ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Dealers in High Grade Investments, 
Dept. A, 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


5 YEAR rarmtoans 6% Net 


Interest and principal remitted 
New Re Exc ange, f free of charge - investors. Loans 
810 to acre on lands worth yalhgen be 75. Irri- 
tion, never b erop failure. Eastern and 
eferences from a investors on application, 
Anderson Bros. Bank idaho Falis, Idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 
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Kansas 


fContinued from page 414.) 


and corn by a baseline of two hundred mil- 
lions, and the products of whose seil in 1903 
were $1,250 for every family of five, cannot 
lack means to support its church enterprises. 
But there is a serious lack of men. Large 
chureh enterprises affording good salaries 
have waited for men to take them. Pasterless 
churehes have prayed for leaders and been 
delayed months in finding them. The college 
was never so full of students, but searcely 
three per cent. contemplate the ministry. The 
burden of the Lord’s command is upon us, 
“* Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest.” 
By eat: 


Our Readers’ Forum 
A TRS 


In the last address which, as moderator, I 
issued to the churches the statement appeared 
that it was unfortunate that the American 
Board did not see its way clear to accept an 
invitation to hold its next meeting in connec- 
tion with the National Council at Des Moines 
as the other societies had done. The state- 
ment was made on what I regarded as first- 
hand information. Since then I have learned 
that no such invitation has been received by 
the Board. I very much regret my mistake, 
although I must confess that it is one, which, 
relying on the same source of information, I 
should probably make again. It is my duty 
and my pleasure to make this correction. 
May I add the hope that the gathering at Des 
Moines may prove so inspiring and fruitful 
that the American Board, when the opportu- 
nity is offered, will esteem it a privilege to hold 
its meetings at the same time and place as the 
National Council-and the other societies! 

Montclair, N. J. Amory H. BRADFoRD. 


A Short and Easy Solution 


I am in receipt, through the post office, of 
a good deal of “literature” concerning our 
duty to the Bible Society; some papers urging 
large and speedy contributions for the relief 
of that institution, now impaired in its income; 
others warning us that the society is ineffi- 
cient. apd its treasury like a bag with holes. 
We of the rural parishes are not in a position 
to adjudicate the dispute; but let me suggest 
a simple expedient which will accomplish in 
the best way all that either party is aiming at, 
and avoid all questions. 


our various missionary societies, home and 


foreign, that want Bibles for charitable use; | 


with instructions that they are to spend the 
money in whatever market they can get the 
best article at the lowest price. 


will get the whole of the money. 
not. 
This plan, if generally adopted, would have 


the great advantage of relieving the Bible | 
Society of the burden of maintaining a college | 


of expensive secretaries to attend to the dis- 
tributing of its output. The missionaries and 
missionary societies would attend to that; 
that is what they are for. 

I have not stated all the arguments in favor 
of this method. Is there any argument 
against it? CouNTRY PARSON. 

No reading which a man does tells so much on 
his character as what he does in boyhood under 
the sympathetic influences of his home.—Professor 
Winchester. 








», Invaluable to elderly people, invalids, and 
@ "ie all who suffer from difficult breathing. Pre- 
BRONCHIAL vent dryness of the throat and air passages. 


Avoid Bh db Mom tbe 


/mitations. 





Let us put our Bible | 
contributions together into a Bible Fund, the | 
bigger the better, to be parceled out among | 


If the Bible | 
Society’s shop is that place, the Bible Society | 
Otherwise | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


R. E, A, Meeting 


Religious education is simply education at its 
best.—President Faunce. | 

The Bible maintains that it is better to be than | 
to know, very much better to be than to have.— | 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen. 

Young people are of all God’s creatures the most | 
sincere, and they respond most quickly to sincerity. | 


Platform Nuggets from the i 
| 
| 
| 





—Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

Perhaps the most serious problem before our as- | 
sociation is how to reach the common people with 
its principles.—Prof. George A. Coe. 

Our country is filled with unclassified aspirations. | 
The unorganized sentiment in favor of better things | 


is beeoming more pronounced.— Pres. C. C. Hail. 


The Sunday school of the last generation, however | 
poorly equipped, had this advantage, that it was con- | 
tinually applying truth to life.—President Faunce. | 

Zeal for God impresses by its genuineness. But | 
organizations which are working at cross purposes | 





need the friendly counsel of large-minded men.— 
Pres. C. C. Hall. 
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It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 
pay so much better. 

MacBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 


do you want it? 
Mac BETH, i, Pittsburgh. 











Missouri River. 


| UNION 
| PACIFIC 


The land of big trees, of shining seashores, 
. of orchards and grain fields, vineyards and 
thriving cities is less than three days from 
Chicago via the electric-lighted 


Overland Limited 


Solid through train daily over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and the 


Two fast daily trains between Chicago and 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
P. T. M., C. & N.-W. AY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








June 18, July 2 and 30th. Best 
omens .Oe Jdtirorariee Le 


EUROPE curs. 
EUROPE, “EGYPT AND HOLY LAND 


Sailing July 3 July 30th, 75 days. Only $525. All expenses. 


Select Summer ' Tours. Best 
FUROPE steamers ; small parties; $250 
new ideas; personal escort. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington K, N. J. 
CLARK'S PARTIES TO EUROPE. 1904. 
wenty excursions durin Spring and Summer. Ocean 
tickets all lines. end Send ig 


urist Gazette. 
CLARK, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. EAVES, 9 State St., Boston. 


BEECHER?’S important works 


of the great preacher are ea BROOKS 
Che Dilgrin Press 














New York Chicago 





POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 

The man having a large family, 

the renter, and, in fact, any one 

who may be os for a home, cannot do better 
than make in ry regarding the 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, ‘or its adaptability t 
feral raising, cattle. ranehing and mixed farmi 
climate is h 
if Weste 


spoken of. Socially, the pe 
: ave no pee The several re 
fous denominations are wel resented. Law an 
order are most carefully oneenved. © while the observ. 
ance of the Sabbath day is most strict!y guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway tes and other information, 
apply to neanens authorized Canadian Government 
wD or 
W. D. 


to 
. SCOTT, Sap’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New York 
at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth Avenue; 
tn Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton Street, 
and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


DATES AHEAD: Ministers’ Meeting, The Chelsea, March 
21; Manhattan Congregational Club, St. Denis Hotel, 
March 21; Brooklyn Congregational Club, Pouch 
Gallery, March 21. 


Who Shall Become Church Members 


So distorted have been the newspaper re- 
ports of the reception of a prominent wine mer- 
chant into Lewis Avenue, that a brief state- 
ment of facts should be made. Fifty years 
ago, this wine dealer’s father founded the busi- 
ness, and with his wife united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of which they re- 
mained members in good and regular standing 
as long as theylived. Inheriting the business, 
the wine dealer mentioned has stood for pure 
wines, has made a reputation for honest and 
upright dealing and during the fifteen years 
of faithful attendance at Lewis Avenue has 
been welcomed for his quiet, winsome per- 
sonality. His wife, a son associated with him 
in his business, and a daughter, have been 
members of the church for some time. In 
response to a general pulpit invitation, he 
went to the pastor, and unburdened his heart, 
giving evidence of a beautiful Christian char- 
acter. When the name came before the com- 
mittee, there was frank and full discussion, 
such as Dr. Kent encourages in all matters 
brought before the committee. On the one 
side, belief was expressed that to accept a 
man in such a business, even though he be of 
unquestioned character and conscientiously 
engaged in his occupation, would seem to 
approve the wine business. The prevalent 
opinion, however, was that the church should 
accept his statement of faith in Jesus Christ, 
and declare once for all for the principle em- 
bodied in Rom. 14: 10. At the church meet- 
ing, the pastor stated frankly his own view 
in favor of receiving the applicant, and read 
a statement previously submitted to objecting 
deacons, embodying their views and relieving 
them of connivance in the liquor traffic. The 
applicant’s reception (he offered to withdraw 
his name) was approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the committee and by a practically unani- 
mous vote of the church. 
tian and thoroughly Congregational method 
of dealing with problems that confront his 
church is commendable. 


Interview with Dr. Parkhurst 

This eminent Christian warrior was for- 
merly a Congregationalist, his only previous 
pastorate having been at Lenox, Mass. I re- 
cently enjoyed looking over with him the plans 
for a new house of worship. In making an 
exchange of lots and acquiring the property 
across the street, the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church netted a bonus of about $325,000. 
This will considerably more than cover the 
cost of the new edifice. The building will 
somewhat resemble the old Parthenon, with 
six Corinthian columns in front. It will have 
a dome instead of a spire, as the latter could 
hardly compete with the height of surround- 
ing buildings. The interior will include three 
organs, two in front and one in the gallery, 
manipulated by one keyboard, and all modern 
improvements, even providing for such possi- 
ble needs as that of a gymnasium, at present 
supplied by the parish house not far distant. 

The Doctor views the ministry as on the 
whole stronger than ever, and considers him- 
self theologically more conservative than when 
he came to New York twenty-four years ago. 
He notes a powerful tendency towards form- 
alism, and emphasizes the importance of 
special effort to invest the services with the 
spirit of Christin order to preserve their value. 
Plain speaking in the pulpit, he believes, is 
what the people desire. 

He has no sympathy with the removal of 
the down-town church, and, in order to pre- 
clude the possibility of any such necessity in 
his own church, he has succeeded in estab- 


Dr. Kent’s Chris- ; 


lishing an endowment fund of over $200,000, 
its income to be used when occasion demands. | 
At present the fund is merely accumulating 
interest. 
His former active participation in the mat- | 
ters of city government incited a question as | 
to his confidence in the present city adminis- | 
tration. He believes that Tammany is merely | 
keeping on her good behavior until after the | 
presidential election, though he seriously | 
doubts the possibility of postponing the “‘ rais- | 
ing of the lid’’ until then. He avers that | 
thousands of men who have capital invested | 
in gambling dens or who wish to frequent 
these places and voted for Tammany, expect- 
ing that they would be opened by Jan. 1, are 
becoming exceedingly angry at the delay and 
promise trouble unless there is a change soon. 
Whatever may be Mayor McClellan’s personal 
inclinations, the Doctor believes the mayor 
cannot resist the pressure, at least after the | 
presidential election. He insists as strongly | 
as ever that the clergy should be active in any | 
election where a moral principle is at stake. | 


Work in the Tenement District | 


Bethany, a branch of Broadway Tabernacle, | 
with Rev. S. H. Cox as pastor, held a suggest- | 
ive meeting on a recent Sunday evening. It | 
was the first annual service of the Knights of 
King Arthur and the Daughters of Ruth, organ- 
izations of boys and girls. First the girls, | 
with their hymn, Forward Be Our Watch- 
word, then the boys, with their Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers, entered the church in a proces- 
sional, each organization with its banners; 
and at the close they sang as a recessional 
The Son of God Goes Forth to War. The 
rendering of these standard hymns alone was 
inspiring. Addresses on The Queenly Daugh- 
ter, and The Kingly Knight were given, re- 
spectively, by the Sunday school superintend- 
ent and pastor. 

In the conduct of these organizations, em- 
phasis is laid on personal interest in the mem- 
bers; and boys who entered in rags have now 
risen to responsible positions of trust in banks 
and mercantile houses. The girls have three- 


| 
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Continued on page 421. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


_ Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in Nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same agony 2 purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking highly flavored or dis- 
tasteful beverages or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal oe and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form or rather in the form of large, pleas- 
ant tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 


| mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will soon 


| tellin a much improved condition of the 


— health, better complexion, sweeter 
reath and purer blood, and the beauty 
of itis, that no possible harm can result 
from their continued use, but on the con- 
trary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drugstores, and 
although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 
lets.”’ 














BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND 


‘The Most Successful and Humane Treatment in the World 
Is the Absorption Treatment . . . «© 2 «6 « « 
No Knife! 


T not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves 
many of the following diseases which have been pronounced incurable 


RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


No Risk! 


by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glancoma, Amaurosis, 
Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and all diseases 
of a chronic nature, EVERY BODY should read our pamphlet, which 











E. H. BEMIS, 








Absorption Treatment. 


is sent free to any address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight and dis- 
eased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium, or by mat. Address 


Eye Specialist, originator of he THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falts, N.Y. 











We Are 
Manufacturers KG 


Buy Direct 
From Us At 
Factory Prices. 


SF) Pc 
ANA 
RY 





We offer a greater 
variety of high class carriages, 
harness, etc., than can be tound 

at any dealers, and save you 3 
on your purchase. We refund 
money and pay freight both 
ways if goods are not satis- 
factory. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS Co. 








Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwarRps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, Laryngitis 
and other throat troubles quickly 
relieved and promptly 
cured by the 
use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 
ful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue. Hydro- 
zone cures the patient. Sold by leading Drug- 
gists. If not at vours, will send trial bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 











STAINED GLASS 
Memorial 
Windows 


Reach their highest excel- 
lence, in the examples of color 
harmony and drawing, in our 
productions. Whether you de- 
sire simplicity or elaborate- 
ness in design or coloring write 
to us before ordering. Ship- 
ments made anywhere. We 
submit designs, photos and 
samples on request. 

Write today for our “ Ques- 
tion Blank.” It helps you de- 
cide what you want. 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. 


59 Mlinois Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'ksavar rent Sass. 
OOK- 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


SECURE AN 
Individual Communion 


Service 
for your EASTER COMMUNION 


We are making a “SPECIAL EASTER OFFER” to 
churches that are not using the Individual Service. The 
Thomas System has superior features to every other 
service on the market. Write at once for catalogue 
and special Kaster prices. Address Thomas Com- 
munion Service Co., Box 322, Lima, Ohio. 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §4§/"Se:d fos 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hilleburu, UV. 
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Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 'sescow's.sosron 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(Continued from page 420.) 


fold teaching: in managing organizations such 
as their own; in suggestions for the care of 
the home (having as their motto, “ Peace in 
the home”); and in missionary work. ‘The 
chapel also has a successful day kindergarten 
and a boys’ club. The latter has been for 
fifteen years under the leadership of one man, 
who during this time has had 30,000 boys under 
his tutelage for longer or shorter periods. 
Some conception of the problem at Bethany is 
revealed in the statement that its constituency 
changes one-third every year, and that families 
on becoming more prosperous move usually 
to other sections of the city, thus tending 
to impoverish the church. 


‘| The Brooklyn Y: M. C. A. 


This work, under the leadership of Mr. 
A. J. Elliott, is creating a favorable impression. 
Since Nov. 1, meetings have been held every 
Sunday afternoon in the Orpheum, with an 
average attendance of over 1,500. In this 
time, 425 have expressed their decision to 
become Christians, of whom 105 already have 
united with churches. Sixteen Bible classes 
have 525 members. A new feature has been 
the conducting of a Bible class in a represent- 
ative factory of the city at the noon hour, with 
an average attendance of 75. This has proved 
so successful that arrangements are completed 
for similar gatherings in other institutions of 
industry. Dixon. 


A Pilgrim Pastorate Closed 


The conclusion of the pastorate of Rev. D. M. 
James at the Church of the Pilgrimage in Plymouth 
leaves a large place in Pilgrim Conference unfilled. 
His activity, executive skill and sound judgment 
made his influence helpful to neighboring pastors 
and churches. His study has been the gathering 
place for committees planning conference and as- 
sociation programs. Younger pastors brought 
their problems to be solved by his ripe experience. 
As moderator of councils and other ecclesiastical 
gatherings he had rare tact in saying the right 
word and in holding all to the best Congregational 
usage. 

While thus generous of his strength to outsiders, 
he has carried on the work of his own church stead- 
ily and systematically. During the five years of 
his pastorate about seventy members were added 
to the church, the Sunday school was reorganized 
and carefully graded, and the amount raised for 
home expenses and Congregational benevolences 
was increased. The work among Italians at the 
northern end of the town, in which he has taken a 
helpful interest, developed into an Italian Congre- 
gational church, which was recognized by a council 
last fall. 

Notable features of his pastorate have been the 
visit of the International Couneil in 1901, the Cen- 
tennial Session of the State Association in 1902, 
and the presence of Mr. James af, the tercentenary 
celebration of Congregationalism at Gainsborough, 
Eng., as the official representative of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage. Pilgrim Conference will miss 
her “bishop,” and Plymouth a broad-minded citi- 
zen, earnest pastor and Christian gentleman. 

E. M. B. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss E. G. King, Providence, R. I............ $4.00 
RPP: THORN: obs Skin ciéns cic cadecdescssecsis 2.00 
Mrs. H. L. Crandall, New London, Ct......... 2.00 
Miss F. D. Fish, Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 1.00 
W. H. Fenn, Portland, Me...................- 4.00 








Fruit of the Palm. 


Drake’s Palmetto Wine, a tonic, laxative, unfail- 
ing specific from pure juice of the wonderful Pal- 
metto fruit. Gives immediate relief and ateoimely 

rmanent cure in all cases of Catarrh, Stomac 
Troubles, Flatulency, Nog ge ation, Congested Kid- 
neys and Inflammation of Blad der. venty-five 
cents at Drug Stores for a large bottle, usual dollar 
size, but a trial bottle will be sent free and prepaid to 
every reader of this paper who writes for it. A let- 
ter or postal card ey te to Drake Speen Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., is the only ex- 

Bu; to secure © ff ‘al of Drake’s Palmetto Wine 

me small dose a day cures to stay cured. 
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Letthe MenWash 


if they wont get you 


earline 


-see if 
they dont 
Say that 
washine with 
Soap is too hard for ¥ 
PAV ANMDALODIATOTAN 


Makes Womans Work of Was hing 


Deserve your confi- 
dence. They have never 
failed—won't fail now. 
Sold by all dealers. 
1904 Seed Annual 
postpaid, free. 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 





have the quality that give both 

uantity and quality to the crop. 
they never disappoint. Famous 
for nearly 50 years. Sold underthree 
guarantees. Writefor freecatalogue. 


J. J. He GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
















9 SEED) POTATOES: 
'500,000 BUSHELS 


FOR SALE CHEAPZ y 


Largest seed potato growers in the world! 
Elegant stock. Tremendous yields. 
From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre. 


FOR 10 CENTS 
and this notice we send you lots of farm 
seed samples and big logue, telling 
all about Teosinte, te, Spelts, Peaoat, Aerid 
Land Barley, Macaroni Wheat, Bromus, 
Earliest Cane, etc. Send forsame today. 


JOHN A.SALZER. 
SEED CO.LA CROSSE.WIS. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the ppronens ae gen- 
eration of Cage what ter’s 
Cengregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The ost usages of the 
churches are erarefully scribed and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest posters, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 






New York Chicago 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 27—April2. Jesus’ Work for 
His Own Country: What I Can Do for Mine. 
Matt. 4: 23-25; 23: 37. . 

We do not often think of Jesus as a patriotic 
citizen. He has become to so great an extent 
in our thought, the divine man, the universal 
Saviour, that we overlook his local relation- 
ships. And yet if he were a normal man he 
must have grown up keenly alive to his racial 
heritage, patriotic to his finger tips, eager to 
serve his country. One who could claim de- 
scent from Israel’s greatest king could hardly 
help being proud of the fact and of the noble 
achievements of his fathers. How his en- 
thusiasm must have been kindled by his first 
glimpse when a boy of twelve, of the royal 
city! We have little touches now and then 
like his words, ‘‘ Salvation is of the Jews,” 
like his response to the Syrophcenician 
woman, “‘It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread,’”’ ete., and like his last instruc- 
tions to his disciples to begin at Jerusalem in 
their evangelizing, which reveal how much he 
eared for that little stretch of land bordering 
on the Mediterranean, the scene of so many 
mighty historic event and movements. 





He showed his love by thinking about his 
country, by familiarizing himself with its 
history, by pondering upon the divine pur- 
pose in choosing Israel for its special task in 
the world. He would not have burst into 
tears at the sight of Jerusalem in later years 
had he not thought long and deeply upon his 
country. Would there were more -weeping 
today over the condition of some of our great 
cities, over the lawlessness North, South, 
East and West, over various forms of po- 
litical and commercial corruption. Too few 
of us take to heart the Negro problem, or 
the painful strife between capital and labor. 





FOOD’S WORK 
How It Cured Paralysis. 


Paralysis comes from weak nerves and bad 
blood and is often cured nowadays by proper 
feeding. 

‘** For fifteen years I was an invalid, haven’t 
walked a step for over twelve years, not able 
to move my feet, or even my toes.’’ 

** But recently a wonderful thing has hap- 
pened, for I had never expected to have the | 
use of my limbs again; a four months’ diet of 
Grape-Nuts Food for breakfast and supper, 
made the change and now, just think of it, I 
can move my toes freely on my left foot anda 
little on the right foot, and can let the foot- 
piece on my chair down and swing my feet 
vigorously, which I think is a wonderful im- 
provement for the time I have used the food. 

‘And that is not all! My blood and my 
stomach are so much better I am confident my | 


trouble came from too much rich food and an | 
overstrain of the nerves, but my nerves are 
much better, my mind is clearer and I don’t 
forget things like I did. It must be the food 
for I stopped taking medicine years ago for 
the paralysis. 

“* Of course I havethe sympathy and prayers 
of many Christians, but it is wonderful what 
good pure food will do for one out of health, 
and why would it not be as good to keep one’s 
health up? I have heard lots of others praise | 
Grape-Nuts, but I for one cannot praise it 
enough.” Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Here was a well defined case of paralysis | 
which came from weakened nerves and blood | 
trouble, and which began yielding almost im- 
mediately when proper food, Grape-Nuts, was 
substituted for improper food. There’s a rea- 
son. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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We want to do something else, it is true, be- 
sides weeping, but not to be touched by bar- 
barities and the out-croppings of hatred be- 
tween class and class, not to shudder when 
the morning paper brings us some fresh news 
of an awful crime, is to become callous and 
un-christlike. 





Jesus, however, did not essay the réle of 
political reformer. He submitted himself and 
he counseled submission, to the reigning 
authorities. He had another task on his 
hands, to rouse his countrymen from their 
spiritual pride and lethargy, to put new cour- 
age and hope into the despairing and outcast 
among his people. Few of us are called upon 
or are suitably equipped to lead crusades in 
behalf of municipal righteousness or to pacify 
disturbed relations between section and sec- 
tion or between class and class. But every 
one of us is called upon to contribute to our 
country a life clean, fine, strong, purposeful, 
that shall carry the savor of the gospel wher- 
ever it goes, through which Christianity shall 
make itself felt first of all in home and school, 
on the playground, in the workshop and then 
in ever-widening circles through the commu- 
nity in which we live and to the more distant 
portions of our land. 





What this country needs in Massachusetts, 
in Montana, in Oklahoma, is a far larger num- 
ber of thoroughly Christian men and women. 
They will be bulwarks against oppression and 
wrong. They will find ways of purifying 
foul places, they will carry light and cheer 
into sin-stricken corners. Jesus did more for 
his country by living the kind of life he lived 
than he could have done through a political 
career. 





Christ loved his country, but not to the ex- 
clusion of other peoples. The truest love and 
service is accompanied with a willingness to 
admit national shortcomings and to see good 
in other peoples. Why do we love the United 
States today, for instance? Not because we 
are perfect and other countries lamentably 


| imperfect, but because we believe God has a 


special mission for us as a helper of other 
peoples and a bearer of blessings to the whole 
world. 


Christian News from Every where 


The Dunkards of the Interior have agreed 
to sell their homes and go in large numbers to 


| new colonies which are to be established in 
| northern Texas. 


‘** Elijah ’’ Dowie had the audacity to return 
to Australia when he left this country six 
weeks ago, and he is meeting with a chilly re- 


| ception based partly on his early Australian 


record and partly on his recent American ex- 
perience. Hotels refuse to shelter him, and 
mobs break up his meetings, the police looking 
on. 

The Churchman’s wise comment on the em- 
bezzlement of church funds by Treasurer Ham 
of Boston is that ‘‘ institutions that do not care 


| for their funds soon have none to care for. 
| Institutions that administer them with rigid 


scrupulousness, even though it be sometimes 
vexatious, find their reward in the confidence 
they inspire.” 

Latest reports from China Inland mission- 


| aries on the borders of Tibet indicate a 


breaking down of the hostility of the people 
of that country, a willingness to come down to 
the mission station at Ta-tsien-lu and be 
taught Christianity. Certain provincial Ti- 


| betan governors are friendly with the Chris- 
| tian missionaries. 


Pope Piux X. has appointed as auxiliary 
bishop of the large diocese of New York, a 
missionary priest, Rev. T. F. Cusack. Theap- 
pointment upsets all the calculations of the 
clergy of the diocese and sets aside men far 
longer in the pastoral service; but there is 
general satisfaction with the honor paid to the 
missionary idea for which Father Cusack 
stands. 
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A 50-Cent Box 
Often Cures. 


A Certain, Painless Cure for a Distress- 
ing Disease. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO ALL. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 
cure if you go at it right. An operation 
with the knife is dangerous, cruel, humil- 
iating and unnecessary. Thereis just one 
other sure way to be cured—painless, safe 
and in the privacy of your own home—it 
is Pyramid Pile Cure. We mail a trial 





Mrs. lary L. Stroy, cured of Piles by Pyramid 
Pile Cure After Thirty Years of Suffering. 


package free to all who write. That will 
give you instant relief, show you the harm- 
less, painless nature of this great remedy 
and start you well on the way toward a 
perfect cure. Then you can get a full 
sized box from any druggist for 50 cents, 
and often one box cures. If the druggist 
tries to sell = something just as good, 
it is because he makes more money on the 
substitute. Insist on having what you 
callfor. The cure beginsat once and con- 
tinues rapidly until it is complete and per- 
manent. You can go right ahead with 
your work and be easy and comfortable 
all the time. It is well worth trying. 
Just send your name and address to Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., 128 Main St., Marshall, 
Mich., and receive free by return mail the 
trial package in a plain wrapper. Thous- 
ands have been cured in this easy, pain- 
less and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. No knife and its torture. 
No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write today 
for a free package. 





The Tonic 









is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured, —_ ium 
cuore ALi ciepubere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 














you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp aud get one 
at the Congregational Beokstore, cither at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Great Day for Pilgrim Church 

This church, now in the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence, has prospered from the first. 
For more than two years it was served by 
the writer, then pastor of the South Church. 
Subsequent pastors were Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Bird, G. E. Colman, Clayton Welles, A. L. 
Smalley and G. R. Wallace. Dr. F. E. Hop- 
kins, the present suceessful pastor, was set- 
tled between three and four years ago, and 
during his ministry 319 persons have con- 
nected themselves with the church, which 
now numbers 644, the South Church, which 
had so much to do with its earliest history, 
numbering 650. As Warren Avenue reports 
only 855 members and Union Park but 763, 
it will be seen that this church is in the first 
rank in membership. It stands fifth in be- 
nevolent contributions, being surpassed by the 
First, Union Park, New England and South. 

Sunday morning, March 6, the church was 
made glad by the addition of eighty-five new 
members, seventy-two of them on confession, 
thirty-eight of the number from the Sunday 
school, and most of these as the result of De- 
cision Day: There have been no extra meet- 
ings, nor has the pastor deviated at all from 
eustomary methods. The ingathering is the 
fruit of long-continued faithful labor, much 
of it by Sunday school teachers. 

This church, situated in what is known lo- 
cally as Englewood, is and long has been one 
of the most aggressive forces for righteous- 
ness in that section. This addition to its 
numbers means increased power for good. 
In 1891 nearly fifty united at one time, and at 
the June communion of 1900 there were forty 
additions. These were waymarks in the his- 
tory of the church. Two years ago the mort- 
gage on the house of worship was burned, 
and since that time the church has felt itself 
free to undertake more missionary work and 
to increase its gifts for benevolence. Dr. 
Hopkins never preaches to an empty house, 
and evening congregations usually tax the 
capacity of the house, 


A Presbyterian Campaign 

Plans have been made for deepening the 
interest in all the Presbyterian churches of 
the city. Special meetings will be held begin- 








THIN DIET 


No Nourishment In It. 


It’s not easy to keep up when coffee has so 
ruined the stomach that food won’t digest. 

A Missouri woman says: ‘I had been an 
invalid for two years from stomach trouble 
caused by coffee, got so bad I couldn’t digest 
food and for quite a while I lived on milk and 
lime water—nothing but that—a glass of milk 
and lime water six timesa day. In this way I 
managed to live but of course did not gain. 

“Tt was about five months ago I began us- 
ing Postum Food Coffee; I did not need the 
milk and lime water after that for I gained 
rapidly and [ can now eat a good meal and 
drink from one to three cups of Postum each 
meal and feel fine. 

**T would not go back to coffee for any-rea- 
sonable pay. I like Postum better than coffee 
now and make Postum by directions on box 
and it is just fine; never found a better way to 
make it than on box. Now this is all true and 
you can easily prove it.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum is a brew from field grains with all 
the nourishment left in. It makes red blood 
and rebuilds particularly well where coffee 
has done damage as it does to nearly all who 
drink it. 

A ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee 
works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville”’ 
in each package. 





ning March 15 and continuing till May1. The 
campaign is to be conducted by Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, aided by at least eleven prominent 
revivalists from different sections of the coun- 
try. The preparations have been thorough 
and a great deal is anticipated. It is reported 
here that over five hundred churches in and 
about Pittsburg were interested in the cam- 
paign there and that many thousands were 
converted. It is hoped that all the evangelical 
churches in Chicago will unite in this effort to 
evangelize it. 


The Washington Park Church 

This, one of the newer churches, is situated 
in a region of flats, and therefore in the midst 
of a population constantly on the move. Yet 
in spite of these disadvantages the growth has 
been large and constant. For several years it 
has been self-sustaining, and although its pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Burhans, has been laid aside tem- 
porarily by illness, the congregations crowd 
the house, and work in every department, 
being thoroughly organized, moves steadily 
forward. This is one of the churches in 
whose foundation Professor Curtiss took such 
deep interest, and to which Professor Mac- 
kenzie preached for several months soon after 
he came to the seminary. It now has nearly 
four hundred members and a large and en- 
thusiastic Sunday school. 


Here and There 

In some of the older churches special serv- 
ices will be held Easter week. Congregations 
continue good at the First Church, and the 
increase in membership is averaging about 
one hundred a year. This shows that the 
church is needed just where it is, and that 
the methods which Dr. Bartlett employs and 
the emphasis he lays upon the fundamental 
principles of the gospel are well adapted to 
the needs of the people. Work during the 
winter has been more difficult than usual 
by reason of the severity of the weather, and 
not a few of those ordinarily most active have 
been laid aside by sickness. Among those 
who need rest, and are now seeking it, is the 
hardworked city missionary superintendent, 
whose services are in demand three and four 
times every Sunday and several times during 
the week in addition. Dr. Armstrong and 
his wife have gone to Florida for a month, 
where they hope to find sunshine and vigor 
for better service on their return. 


A Good Year for the Publishing Society 


Dr. W. F. McMillen, the Western secretary, 
has secured from Illinois alone for Sunday 
school work $6,000, the largest sum ever given 
in a single year, and over $4,000 from Indiana 
and Ohio, the other two states which are em- 
braced in his district. During this time, with 
the aid of assistants, he has organized thirty 
new schools and reorganized seven others, 
many of which will develop into churches, as 
some of them have already done. Interest in 
this Sunday school work, which gathers up 
and saves-valuable material that would other- 
wise be lost, is increasing year by year. 


Lack of Religious Interest 


While there is a good deal of interest in 
church work, in the benevolences, and an en- 
couraging attendance at the regular. services, 
few reports from any*quarter show deep or 
unusual interest in spiritual matters. There 
are few if any revivals. Services held for 
this object do not seem to secure anticipated 
results. Yet thereare additions tothe churches 
on confession of faith. But it looks as if 
somehow the pulpit had either-lost its power 
to convince men of their need of salvation, or 
were itself in doubt as to thisneed. Certainly 
there has never been a better equipped or a 
more earnest body of men in the Chicago 


pulpits than today, but if one measures the- 


success of their ministry by the number of 
conversions it must be set down as unsatis- 
factory. One cannot avoid asking, Do men 
preach in order to secure conversion? 
Chicago, March 12. FRANKLIN, 
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A TEST EXPERIMENT, 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New 
Medicine. 


Of new discoveries there is no end, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people, is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all 
other remedies for the cure of those com- 
mon and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. This discovery is not 
a loudly advertised, sécret patent medi- 
cine. but is a scientific combination of 
wholesome, perfectly harmless vegetable 
essences, fruit, salts, pure pepsin and 
bismuth. 





These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take and will preserve 
their good qualities indefinitely, whereas 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This preparation is called Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, and it is claimed that one 
of these Tablets or lozenges will digest 
from 300 to 3,000 times its own weight 
of meat, eggs and other wholesome food. 
And this claim has been proven by actual 
experiments in the following manner: A 
hard-boiled egg cut into small pieces was 
pane in a bottle containing warm water 

eated to ninety-eight degrees (or blood 
heat); one of these Tablets was then 
placed in the bottle and the proper tem- 
perature maintained for three hours and 
a half, at the end of which time the egg 
was as completely digested as it would 
have beenina healthy stomach. This ex- 
periment was undertaken to demonstrate 
that what it would do in the bottle it 
would also doin the stomach, hence its 
unquestionable value in the cure of dys- 
pepsia and weak digestion. Very few 
people are free from some form of indi- 
gestion, but scarcely two will have the 
same symptoms. Some will suffer most 
from distress after eating, bloating from 
gas in the stomach and bowels, others 
have acid dyspepsia or heartburn, others 
palpitation or headaches, sleeplessness, 
pains in chest and under shoulder blades, 
extreme nervousness as in nervous dys- 
ne but they all have the same cause— 
ailure to properly digest what is eaten. 
The stomach must have rest and assist- 
ance, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give 
it both by digesting the food for it and 
in a short time it is restored to its normal 
action and vigor. At the same time the 
Tablets are so harmless that a child can 
take them with benefit. This new prepa- 
ration has already made many astonish- 
ing cures, as, for instance, the following: 

“After using only one package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets I have received such great 
and unexpected benefit that I wish to express 
my sincere gratitude. In fact, it has been six 
months since I took the package and I have 
not had one particle of Tareas or difficulty 
since. And all this in the face or the fact that 
the best doctors I consulted told me my case 
was chronic dyspepsia and absolutely incura- 
ble, as I had ered twenty-fice years. I dis- 
tributed half a dozen packages among my 
friends here who are very anxious to try this 
remedy.” Mrs. Sarah A. Skeel, Lynnville, 
Jasper Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold b 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full- 
sized packages. A little book on “Stom- 
ach Diseases ”’ mailed free by addressing 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 








“A Railroad||am 
eautiful’”’ 


is the title of a 9x 12 brochure 
issued by the Passenger Department 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Containing Mlustrations and 
Nescription of its work in 


Landscape Gar* >ing ‘ Were Young 


. es AS, electro -silver plated 
at Railroad Stations : spoons aud forks—at that 
(See illustration below) *” time a marvelous invention— 


were first offered for sale by the makers, Regers Bros, Although their 
business was established in the year 1847, people were skeptical as to the 
merits of the goods, and they had extreme difficulty in first introducing them. 
Such sales as they made, however, brought new orders, and in a short time 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons, Forks, Etc. 


were famous in the eyes of all silver users. heir little shop was soon 

exchanged for larger quarters, and one of the brothers devoted his entire time 

to selling, while another superintended the making. To-day the business has 

vrown to immense proportions, and the gouds now made, shown in catalogue 
“O-65°? (sent free) will inter- 

* dl — = est any person who desires 

- ; c * Silver Plate that Wears, ' 

Newton Highlands Station and Grounds. : : Made only by the suc- 

Boston & Albany R. R. Eee cessors to Rogers Bros. 





Copies of this Illustrated Pamphiet will be mailed on request and _“ West- 7 MERIDEN 

bound,” containing detailed schedules and train service from New England BRITANNIA co 

to all points West via New York Central Lines, may be secured by those aepeaeg 23 
Meriden, Conn. 


interested. 

(International 
Silver Co. 
Successor.) 





The Boston & Albany R. R., with its double-track system, gives the finest 
train service out of New England, and the route lies through the 


Picturesque Berkshire Hills, the Mohawk Valley, 
thence via Niagara Falls 


Boston & Albany’s 
St. Louis Exposition Folder 


containing description and illustrations, rates, maps of New York Cen- 
tral Lines between New England and St. Louis, the Exposition Grounds, 
and City of St. Louis, may be secured by enclosing stamp to the under- 
signed. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston 


























Magee Grand Range 
Of 

All the 
Comforts of 
Home the 
Chiefest 
Treasure is 
The 
Magee 
Grand 


Range 


No 
Kitchen 
Has all 
: The 
Modern 
Improvements 
Without 
A 
Magee 
Range 














See them before 
buying 


| Send for 
Catalogue 








SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


MAGEE FURNACE COPIPANY, 32 Union Street, Boston 














